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IN THIS ISSUE 
TEACHER-EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER-CRISIS 


The teacher-education symposium is introduced by an editorial on the 
importance of teacher-preparation by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, 
U.S. Office of Education. Problems of teacher-requirements, in-service 
training, teacher-shortage, teacher-selection, teachers’ salaries, and teach- 
ing conditions are discussed by Fern Rives Jones, Teacher, Hollywood 
High School, and author of “Friday, Thank God!”; A. J. Cloud, President. 
San Francisco Junior College; Harold E. Chastain, District Superintendent, 
Placer Union High School and Placer College; Edwin C. Browne, Co- 
ordinator of Personnel, San Francisco Public Schools; William E. Stafford, 
Teacher, Chaffey High School, Ontario, California; and O. E. Anderson. 
Co-ordinator of Educational Management, San Francisco Junior College. 
Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, reviews the work of the California Teacher Education Council: 
and Frank W. Thomas, President, Fresno State College, reports on the 
California health-education-teaching project. 
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New Books 


OOKS and pamphlets that have 

been sent to the offices of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion during the past year and have not 
been listed in the JouRNAL include the 
following : 


AugL, Frances Norene. Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the High School. Boston 20: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1946. Pp. 
165. $2.50. 

Ayer, Frep C. A Study of High School Spell- 
ing Vocabulary. Austin, Texas : The Steck 
Company, 1945. Pp. 128. $2.50 (cloth). 
$2.00 (paper). 

Barnes, Grace. General American Speech 
Sounds. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 

_ 1946. Pp. vi + 130. $1.80. 

Bayes, Ernest E., and Miiis, Artuur L. 
Basic Chemistry. New York 11: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. Pp. xii + 720. $3.00. 

BENNETT, EvizaBetH H.; Dowse, MABEL B.; 
and Epmonps, Mary D. Stories to Re- 
member: Wonder and Laughter—352 p. 
($1.68) and Teacher's Guide —128 p. 
($0.60); Dreaming and Daring—384 
p. ($1.72) and Teacher’s Guide—126 p. 
($0.60) ; and High Road to Glory—384 p. 
($1.72). New York 3: Silver Burdett Co., 
1947. 

Bennett, Hucu H. Elements of Soil Conser- 
vation. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. x + 406. $3.20. 

Betts, Emmett. Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Penna.: Division of Research 
and Publications, The Reading Clinic. 
“Social and Emotional Readiness for 
Reading” (Reprint from February and 
March, 1944, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, pp. 65-164) and “Re- 
medial Reading Procedures” (Reprint from 
Visual Digest, Spring, 1946, Vol. ix, No. 4, 
pp. 6). 

Botet, CuHar es G., and Harris, Louis. Our 
Negro Veterans. Public Affairs Pam- 
phiet No. 128. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 East Thirty- 
eighth Street), 1947. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Brab_ey, Joun H. Directed Studies in World 
Geography. Boston 17: Ginn and Co., 
1945. Pp. 122. $0.60. 

BRAVERMAN, BENJAMIN. Gaining Skill in 
Arithmetic. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1945. Pp. 142. $1.40. 

Bronte, CuHar.otrTe. Jane Eyre. New York 
11: College Entrance Book Company, 
1947. Pp. xii + 308. $1.53. 


Burnett, R. Wii. Life Through the Ages. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 48. $1.00. 





Byrp, Oxtver E. (ed.). Health Instruction 
Yearbook 1945-1946. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1946. Pp. 410. $3.00. 

CAMPBELL, Laurence R. (ed.). Careers in 
Journalism. Chicago 11: Northwestern 
University, Quill and Scroll Foundation 
(339 E. Chicago Avenue), 1946. Pp. 80. 
$0.50 (paper). $1.25 (cloth). 

Ciosge, Upton, and Burke, MERLE. The 
Ladder of History. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 838. $2.80. 

CoLLetTe, EvizasetH; Cross, Tom P.; and 
Sraurrer, Ermer C. Beyond the Seas. 
Boston 17: Ginn and Co., 1946. Pp. 
x + 566. $2.40. 

Cottetrre, EvizasetH; Cross, Tom P.; and 
STauFFER, ELMER C. Within the Ameri- 
cas. Boston 17: Ginn and Co., 1946. Pp. 
ix + 539. $2.32. 

Cooper, Cuartes W. Preface to Poetry. 
New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xxiii + 737. $3.00. 

Course in Carpentry: First Year—Founda- 
tions and Framing. A workbook for ap- 
prentices in the first year of carpentry, pre- 
pared by the Instructional Materials Lab- 
oratory, Bureau of Trade and Industrial 
Education, California State Department of 
Education. Sacramento, California: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
1946. Pp. viii + 148. $0.50. 

Craic, Haze. THompson, and Rusu O1a 
Day. Clothes with Character. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1946 (revised). Pp. 
viii + 278. $1.68. 

CroMWELL, R. FLoyp and PARMENTER, Mor- 
GAN D. Unit No. 1—You and Your Future 
(48 p.). Unit No. 2—Exploring Occu- 
pations (56 p.). Unit No. 3—Success in 
the World of Work (48 p.). Toronto, On- 
tario: Guidance Publishing Company, Ltd. 
(P. O. Box 75, Station F), 1947. Dis- 
tributed by The Psychological Corporation 
(522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18). $0.45 
($0.36 for 10 or more copies—delivered ). 
Also Suggestions to the Teacher of Occu- 
pations. Pp. 16. $0.10. 


Curtiss, Mary Loutse, and Curtiss, AvgE- 
LAIDE B. Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Milwaukee, Wisc. : The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 296. 
$2.75. 

DAVENPORT, WILLIAM H., and BowerMAN, 
Paut (eds.). Modern Exposition. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1946. Pp. 400. $1.75. 

Davis, Ira C., and Sarre, Ricuarp W. 
Science (new ed.). New York 10: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1947. Pp. xiii + 538. $2.36. 

Denver Pustic Scuoois. Education Through 
Purposes. Denver 4, Colorado: West 








High School (Elati Street and West 

Tenth Avenue), 1946. 

Dickens, CHARLES. Oliver Twist. Adapted 
by Mase. Dopnce Hormes and edited by 
Grace A. Benscoter. New York 11: Col- 
lege Entrance Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xv + 336. $1.53. 

Dr_wortH, Ernest N., and Leupa, WALTER. 
Smith Unbound: A Conversation Piece. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
Pp. 180. $2.50. 

Eper, AprAHAM. The Theory and Practice 
of Philosophy. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii + 475. 
$3.00. 

Education in a Developing Democracy. Un- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4: 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, 1946. Pp. 
iv + 352. 

Ewinc, CLaupe H., and Hart, WaLTER W. 
Essential Vocational Mathematics. Boston 
16: D. C. Heath and Co., 1945. Pp. 272. 
$1.60. 

Firzcrppon, Russert H., and Wooron, 
FLraup S. Latin America: Past and 
Present. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1946. Pp. x + 470. $2.20. 

Foreign Policy Reports. New York 16: The 
Foreign Policy Association, Inc. (22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street). . 

Vol. xxii, No. 23—Czechoslovakia’s Road 

to Socialism by Winifred N. Hadsel, 1947 

(Feb. 15). Pp. 12. $0.25. 

Vol. xxiii, No. 2—Immigration Policy of 

the United States by Earl G. Harrison, 

1947 (April 15). Pp. 8. $0.25. 

Hamm, WiitraAM A. From Colony to World 
Power: A History of the United States. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. Pp. 
viii + 854. $2.80. 

Headline Series. New York 16: The Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc. 

No. 58.—Russia—Menace or Promise? by 
Vera Micheles Dean, 1946. Pp. 94. 
$0.25. 

No. 60—Germany—Nation or No-Man’s- 
Land by James P. Warburg, 1946. Pp. 
64. $0.35. 

No. 61—World of the Great Powers by 
Max Lerner, 1947. Pp. 94. $0.35. 

No. 62—Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? 
by Blair Bolles, 1947. Pp. 94. $0.35. 


HettmMan, Cuarres I. Elements of Radio 
(second ed.). New York 3: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc. 1946. Pp. xiii + 324. 
$2.20. 


Improving Intergroup Relations in School and 
Community Life. A study conducted and 
reported by the Subcommittee on In-Serv- 
ice Education of Teachers. Illinois: The 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, 1946. Pp. 48. 


Keiiey, Victor H., and Greene, Harry A. 
Better Reading and Study Habits. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: World 
Book Co., 1947. Pp. iv +74. $0.52 (paper). 

KenwortHy, Leonarp. Going to School in 
the War Devastated Countries. UNESCO 

and CIER. Washington 6, D. C.: Com- 
mission for International Educational Re- 
construction, 1947. Pp. 20. 

Kitson, Harry D. /] Find My Vocation 
(third ed.). New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. x + 278. $1.80. 

Korite, Epwarp A. Jobs and Small Busi- 
nesses. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: 
World Book Co., 1947. Pp. ii + 128. 
$1.00. 

LAKE, Cuartes H.; Wetton, Louis E.; and 
AvELL, James C. Science Through Ex- 
periment. New York 3: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1947. Pp. viii + 264. $1.24. 

Lanois, Paut H. Your Marriage and Family 
Living. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xvi + 373. $2.20. 


Let’s Teach Driving (and Preview). Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1947. Pp. 135. $0.50. 

McCatium, James D. (ed.), in collaboration 
with Batcn, M.; Boas, Rarpx P.; 
Marks, Percy; Pressey, B.; and UNTER- 
MEYER, L. The College Omnibus (sixth 
ed.). New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xi + 1288. $3.50. 

McCray, Harriet L., and Jupson, HELen 
(ed.). Story Biographies (revised ed.). 
New York 10: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. 
Pp. vii + 660. $2.08. 

McCray, Harrret L., and Jupson, HeLen 
(ed.). Story Essays (revised ed.). New 
York 10: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. Pp. 
vii + 456. $1.72. 


McConatuy, OsspourNE; MorGan, Russet 
V.; Murseit, James L.; BARTHOLOMEW, 
MarsHALL; Bray, Maser E.; MIessNner, 
W. Orto; and Brirce, Epwarp B. New 
Music Horizons (Books 5-6). New York 
3: Silver Burdett Co., 1946. Book 5—Pp. 
212; $1.32. Book 6—Pp. 236; $1.56. 


Mason, JOSEPHINE Dwicut, and O’Brien, 
Gerrruve E. Building Our Country 
(Book III revised). A Practical Reader 
for Adults. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1946. Pp. xii + 206. $1.28. 

Mays, ArtHur Beverty. The Concept of Vo- 
cational Education in the Thinking of the 
General Educator, 1845 to 1945. Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 62. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol xliii, 
No. 65. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1946. Pp. 107. $0.75. 





Micuener, James A. Tales of the South Pa- 
cific. New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. v + 326. $3.00. 


Miter, Marcarette S. | Pledge Allegiance. 
Boston 20: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1946. Pp. 174. $2.50. 


Misse_witz, Henry Francis. The Melting 
Pot Boils Over—A Report on America at 
War. Boston 20: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1946. Pp. 242. $2.75. 

My Reading Design, Forms A, B, C, and D. 
North Manchester, Indiana: The News- 
Journal, 1946. $0.035 per copy. 


Nasu, Jean. The Student Editor's Manual. 
New York: Eton Publishing Corporation, 
1947. Pp. 82. $1.40. 


NEA Manual for Locals. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1946. Pp. 
256. $1.00. 


Occupational Abstracts. New York: 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University. Pp. 6. $0.25. 

No. 4—Beauty Culture (revised, 1946). 

No. 11—Machinist (revised, 1946). 

No. 25—Pharmacy (revised, 1946). 

No. 36—Blacksmith (revised, 1946). 

No. 38—Bricklayer (revised, 1946). 

No. 66—O fice Machine Operator (re- 
vised, 1947). 

No. 96—Foreign Trade (1946). 


No. 100—Medical Secretary (1947). 
No. 101—Psychiatry (1947). 


Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job 
Fields. Chicago 4: Science Research As- 
sociates (228 S. Wabash Ave.), 1947. 
Pp. 4. $0.15. 

No. 195—Dietitians. 

No. 196—Guidance Workers. 

No. 197—Tree Surgeons. 

No. 198—Dental Hygienists. 

No. 199—Taszi Drivers. 

No. 200—Shoe Industry Workers. 


Opet., WiLtraM R., and Stuart, Esta Ross. 
Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting (second ed.). 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. Pp. 
v +250. $2.50. 


Otsen, Epwarp. Social Travel: A Technique 
in Intercultural Education. New York 19: 
Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge for the Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education (1697 
Broadway) and the American Education 
Fellowship, 1947. Pp. 46. $0.35 (at a dis- 
count of 20 per cent for 100 copies). 


Prrraro, Joun M. Dialogos Faciles. New 
York 11: The Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
109. $0.72. 

Pittaro, Joun M. Mas Anecdotas Faciles. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 
Pp. 94. $0.60. 








Just off press— 


MATHEMATICS FOR 
THE CONSUMER 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


Authors of Mathematics in Life: Basic Course 


Extends the study of general mathematics 
to the field of practical problems of the 
consumer—problems of every-day living. 
For senior high school grades. 





PSYCHOLOGY: Principles and Applications 


T. L. Engle has written a new psychology in answer to a growing demand in high 
schools—a clear, straightforward presentation which will help the student under- 
stand himself and others. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 Represented by C. S. and Donald Jones 























Especially designed to meet California requirements 





for teaching the Constitution of the United States 





to our high school students 





FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


A HANDBOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION 


An ideal text—readable, understandable by average high school students, and short 
enough to fit in with U.S. history courses. Each section, article, and clause of the 
Constitution is discussed, illustrated, and interpreted. Well-chosen examples give 
definite pictures of Constitutional law in action today and yesterday. The book defines 
and clarifies vague, confusing Constitutional terms. Three opening chapters provide 
colorful background on early American events and personalities. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders. This February book is a 
“natural order” rather than an inte- 
grated biology. It includes all essen- 
tial material in short, teachable 
chapters. Outstanding summaries, 
questions, and activities. A beautiful 
book! Workbook and Teacher’s Guide 


in preparation. 


Nostrand Jots 


ELEMENTARY 
RADIO SERVICING 


By Wellman. All types of radio serv- 
icing are covered by this very new 
book. Steps are presented in a how-to- 
do-it manner. Related theory is sim- 
plified—no mathematics. Job Sheets 
follow all major topics. Questions and 
references at chapter ends. A wealth of 
diagrams! 


We bave just issued a new catalog of books for bigh schools 


and vocational schools. May 


we send you a copy of it? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 














Book Notes 


N conjunction with the forthcoming sym- 

posia on curriculum problems in the vari- 
ous teaching fields, readers will want to refer 
to advertisements of textbooks which have ap- 
peared in the 1946-1947 issues of the JouRNAL. 
Among these is THe Farru or Our FATHERs, 
by President A. J. Cloud, San Francisco 
Junior College, which was published this 
spring by D. C. Heath and Company. This 
handbook on the Constitution of the United 
States is for use as a basal textbook in school 
systems which give special emphasis to the 
Constitution or as a supplementary book for 
the social-studies classroom. It is planned to 
give the student a clear understanding of the 
nature, the purpose, and the essential struc- 
ture of the federal government; of his rights 
and privileges, his duties and responsibilities ; 
of the importance of his active participation 
toward its improvement as changing condi- 
tions may warrant. 

The two D. Van Nostrand Company 1947 
publications advertised in this issue of the 
JougNaL are Practica Brotocy by Edwin F. 
Sanders, Washington Park High School, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, and ELEMENTARY RapIo 
Servicinc by William R. Wellman, Chair- 
man, Radio Department, Brooklyn High 
School for Specialty Trades, New York City. 
Mr. Sanders’s book is concerned with offering 
a practical, essential biology course which can 
be covered within the time allotted by the 
average school curriculum; providing real 
biology presented in natural order ; including 
all basic material needed; and stimulating 
the student’s interest through content, style, 
organization, and illustration. The radio text 
by Mr. Wellman is intended to serve as a 
medium of instruction for those who have 





already mastered some of the principles of 
radio-receiver construction and now wish to 
apply their knowledge and skills to radio 
servicing. 

Basic CHEMIsTRY, a high-school textbook 
by Dr. Ernest E. Bayles and Arthur L. Mills, 
also advertised in this issue of the JouRNAL, 
will be reviewed in a fall issue. 


Wortp LireraturE—AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
Human Experience by Arthur E. Christy, 
formerly of the University of Illinois, and 
Henry W. Wells, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, published by the 
American Book Company, was advertised in 
the April issue of the Journat. Although this 
book was designed as a survey course in the 
humanities for college freshmen, it is a high- 
school reference book for both teacher and 
student. 

The March issue carried an advertisement 
by the World Book Company for MATHE- 
MATICS IN Lire Basic Course by Schorling 
and Clark. This book is planned for the gen- 
eral student in an effort to give him an en- 
larged and meaningful experience with the 
basic mathematical concepts. 

Carr’s One Wortp 1n THE MAKING, ad- 
vertised by Ginn and Company in the March 
issue, explains the United Nations, giving 
basic information on the United Nations, the 
official text of the Charter with explanations, 
and questions and reference material. 

Other texts were advertised by Newson and 
Company, including Enyoyrne Encuiisn, At- 
GEBRA IN Easy Steps, DEMOCRACY IN AMER- 
1cA (1946 edition), and Ta1s Our Wort. 

Next year’s issues will carry advertisements 
of texts helpful in solving curriculum prob- 
lems, reviews of books related to the symposia, 
book listings, and book notes. 





PROGRAMS 
Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 
Creative Art—including classes for children 
Dance 
English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 


Mills College ° 





MILLS COLLEGE 1947 
Summer Session . . . July 5 to August 16 . . . For Men and Women 


Inclusive Fee: Registration, Tuition, Board and Room, and Health Services —....__._____. 
Write to: Office of the SUMMER SESSION 


United States History and American 
Literature 


ASSOCIATED PROGRAMS 


Camp Fire Girls Executive Training (July 
5-August 2) 


Junior Statesmen Foundation (June 29- 
August 1 


Institute of International Relations (June 
22-July 1) 


-------.---.- $210.00 


Oakland 13, California 











Next Year 


N response to requests from readers 

for discussions on curriculum prob- 
lems, the symposia in the 1947-1948 
issues of the JOURNAL will be devoted 
to a year of discussions of curriculum 
problems in the various teaching fields. 
The October issue introduces the series 
with a symposium on curriculum trends, 
new teaching techniques, and curricu- 
lum problems generally. One of the 
feature articles is contributed by Dr. J. 
Cecil Parker, Curriculum Co-ordinator, 
San Francisco Public Schools, in which 


he summarizes current curriculum 
trends and raises the issue: “And where 
do we go from here?” The report on 
aviation education in California, origi- 
nally scheduled for the May issue, will 
also appear in the first fall issue. 


The November issue follows with a 
symposium on curriculum problems in 
the fields of physical education, recrea- 
tion, and health education. Other issues 
for the year will include symposia on 
mathematics, English, social studies, the 
fine arts, the practical arts, and other 
fields. 

















SUMMER SESSION 


Six Week Session .... June 23 to August 2 
Four Week Postsession, August 4 through 30 


REDUCED TUITION RATES ARE PROVIDED FOR 


TEACHERS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 
v 


Study in Vacationland 


Students will find numerous offerings in 

the Graduate School, in the College of 

Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Col- 

| othe Weeem leges of Architecture, Commerce and 

--@ Business Administration, Engineering, 

Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools of 

Education, Journalism, Library Science, 

Public Administration, Religion, and So- 

~ an and in the igh of Occupational Therapy, Physical ests 
and Radio. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 
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TEACHER-SUPPLY AND 
TEACHER-PREPARATION 


PON the quality of the teacher, 

more than upon any other one 
factor, rests the effectiveness of the in- 
structional program. Regardless of how 
well-planned the program may be, with- 
out a competent instructor to guide its 
development, the possibilities it has for 
influencing the pupils’ life-adjustment 
are greatly diminished. Moreover, the 
program is not likely to be well-planned 
without the participation of interested 
and competent teachers. 

During the war years, when so many 
of our teachers left the schools to engage 
in war activities or to accept positions 
which offered more lucrative returns 
and better living and working con- 
ditions, it was necessary to employ thou- 
sands of persons who could not meet 
minimum standards for the teaching cer- 
tificate. The shortage of well-qualified 
teachers is still serious; in the current 
school year, more than 100,000 teachers 
are holding emergency certificates. 
During the war years, enrollments in 
teachers’ colleges dropped to half their 
usual number. The total enrollment 
computed as of October, 1946, more 
than doubled the figure for October, 
1945. But let us not become complacent 
over this increase. All available reports 





4 Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, contributes the editorial for the 
teacher-education symposium, stress- 
ing the need for improving teacher 
status. 
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indicate that only a small percentage 
of veterans are preparing to teach; and 
it is the influx of veterans into the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses in our 
teachers’ colleges—courses in general, 
preprofessional, and other non-teacher 
preparatory fields—that is largely re- 
sponsible for the present increase. It 
is extremely doubtful then that we shall 
have in the very near future an adequate 
supply of trained teachers. 


The shortage of trained teachers is 
serious, but more teachers with a stipu- 
lated number of years of training is not 
the complete answer to the problem of 
teacher-supply. As we come more and 
more to realize the influence a good 
teacher can exert upon the lives of our 
boys and girls, we are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the need to use 
a more comprehensive method of select- 
ing candidates for teacher-training. Too 
frequently in the past, candidates have 
been admitted to our training schools 
largely on the basis of their educational 
achievement. While ability to achieve 
may not be discounted in any program 
devised for teacher-candidate selection, 
attention should also be given to those 
highly-important personal qualities 
which are known attributes of the good 
teacher ; to name a few: emotional sta- 
bility, willingness to co-operate, sympa- 
thetic understanding of young people, 
recognition of citizenship responsibili- 
ties, enthusiasm for teaching. No satis- 
factory objective measures for selection 
of teacher-candidates have so far been 
developed, but high-school teachers and 
post-high-school teachers can do much 








EDITORIAL 


toward enlisting as prospective teachers 
those boys and girls whom they know 
to have these qualifications. 


It must be obvious, of course, that if 
we are to have teachers qualified to 
act as inspiring educational guides for 
young people, we must make the pro- 
fession of teaching more attractive. One 
major item of change must be greater 
social recognition which the public con- 
cedes to teachers. That social recog- 
nition will take a variety of forms. One 
form will be a greater willingness to 
regard teachers as persons, subject to 
the same impulses and entitled to the 
same personal freedom and respect as 
are other professional workers. An- 
other form it must certainly take is that 
of greater financial security for the 
teacher. The public can hardly expect 
talented young men and women to spend 
years in expensive preparation for the 
teaching profession if salaries of teach- 
ers are not to be substantially higher 
than at present. 


While we are concerned with both 
the quantity and quality of the teacher- 
candidates who will enter our training 
institutions, we are equally concerned 


with the problem of the kind of train- . 


ing that will be available for them. 
Changes in the traditional training pro- 
gram are being dictated by the con- 
stantly-changing secondary-school pro- 
gram, which, in turn, is dictated by the 
constantly-changing world in which we 
live. Back in the days when a high- 
school education was chiefly a prepara- 
tion for college and was the goal of only 
a select few, it was comparatively simple 
for the secondary schools to provide an 
appropriate curriculum ; indeed, the cur- 
riculum was practically prescribed by 
the colleges themselves. It was equally 
simple for the teacher-preparatory insti- 
tutions to set up a curriculum of sub- 
ject specialization which would prepare 
trainees to teach in this type of high- 
school situation. Today, however, when 
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only three-fourths of the youth 14 to 17 
years of age are in school—and our goal 
is a high-school education for all youth 
who are capable of receiving it—we need 
a different type of high-school curricu- 
lum and a different method of teaching 
to maintain the interest of these pupils 
and to sharpen their desire to learn. 
Education must be related directly to 
problems and purposes which have a 
meaning for youth here and now—to 
problems of their own physical and 
mental well-being and to social and civic 
problems of community life. This new 
program presents a challenge to our 
teacher-training institutions. 


The responsibility for pre-service 
training rests largely with the training 
institutions; the duty to provide in- 
service training is the responsibility of 
the individual systems. Many school 
systems now have excellent inservice- 
training programs in operation; others 
are doing little or nothing toward the 
improvement of teachers in service. 
Education of teachers must be a con- 
tinuous process if teaching is to keep 
pace with changing needs. Many meth- 
ods of training in service have been tried 
and found practicable. Participation of 
teachers on curriculum-revision com- 
mittees, holding of summer workshops, 
organization of study groups, bring- 
ing in of outside consultants, guidance 
by supervisors—these are techniques 
which offer definite possibilities for im- 
provement of service. 


To recapitulate: The new program 
envisaged for secondary-school youth 
requires a new vision, a new technique, 
a new approach to pertinent subject 
matter on the part of teachers. This 
calls for more and better-trained teach- 
ers. It calls for selection of teacher- 
candidates. Selection, in turn, implies an 
adequate supply of applicants, which 
means that we are back to the problem 
of improving teacher status. That is 
where we must begin. 
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Teacher-Education Symposium 


4 All educators are gravely disturbed about the effects of the teacher-shortage upon edu- 
eation, and many are equally concerned about the growing need for effective teacher- 
education. Young people who are preparing for teaching. those who have joined the 
profession recently, and teachers long in the field—all must realize the benefits of well- 
organized teacher-education programs both before and during their employment if they 
are to meet the needs of all American youth. Consequently, the symposium for this issue 
of the JOURNAL is devoted to a presentation of teacher-education problems. For this 
discussion, Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, has con- 
tributed the preceding editorial on the importance of teacher-preparation. Dr. A. J. Cloud, 
Dr. O. E. Anderson, and Mr. Edwin C. Browne of San Francisco Public Schools discuss 
teacher-selection, teaching-profession problems, and teacher-salaries. Mr. Harold E. Chas- 
tain of Placer Schools presents his views on in-service-training programs; and Dean Free- 
man of the School of Education, University of California, and Dr. F. W. Thomas of Fresno 
State College, report on teacher-education projects. In two articles written in a more 
humorous vein, two teachers—Mrs. Fern Rives Jones of Hollywood High School and Mr. 
William E. Stafford of Chaffey High School—present the serious problems of current teach- 
ing requirements and conditions. 

In addition to these articles, readers who have not discovered the many articles on the 
teaching profession which have appeared in current periodicals addressed to laymen will 
be interested in the following articles, the material for most of which has been furnished by 
the National Education Association. 





The National Academic Bottle-neck 
Education, April, 1947 

A Memo to School Boards 
New Republic, March 3, 1947 

The Vanishing Teacher 
Independent Woman, March, 1947 

Our Underpaid Teachers 
The American Weekly, February 9, 1947 

Miss O'Reilly of Slocum 
Fortune, February, 1947 

The Scandalous Plight of American Schools 
Parents’ Magazine, February, 1947 

How Georgia's Teachers Got A Raise 
Reader's Digest, February, 1947 

Would You Want Your Child To Be a 

Teacher? 
aes Home Companion, February, 
194 

The Missing Link in Our Schools 
W ame Home Companion, February, 
194 

Our Vanishing School Teachers 
Cosmopolitan, January, 1947 

Teaching Is a Career With a Future Again 
Glamour, January, 1947 


What's Wrong With High School 
Ladies’ Home Journal, January, 1947 
A Teacher Looks at His Job 
Life Magazine, January 6, 1947 
I Was Driven Out of Teaching 
Nation’s Business, January, 1947 
Crisis In United States School System 
United States News, December 27, 1946 
Your Child Needs Better Teachers 
Ladies’ Home Journal, November, 1946 
I'm Through With Teaching 
Sat. Eve. Post, November 9, 1946 
A Fond Farewell to the Country School 
House 
Sat. Eve. Post, November 2, 1946 
Stop Cheating Your Children 
Coronet Magazine, October, 1946 
Crowded Schools 
Life, October 7, 1946 
The Hope of American Education 
Look, October 1, 1946 
Teachers’ Salaries Must Be Increased 
NEA Journal, October, 1946 
The Crisis in Education 
New Republic, October 7, 1946 
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What It Takes 
—To Be a Good Teacher in 1947 


4 By FERN RIVES JONES 


ROM the beginning of time, a good 

teacher has been considered as 
something of a minor marvel; today, 
she is required to be no less than a major 
miracle. But just what does it take to 
be a good teacher in this year of our 
Lord? What are the requirements— 
physical, mental, and spiritual—that 
make high-school graduates blanch at 
the thought of becoming teachers and 
then register for courses in civil engi- 
neering ? 

First, the physical requisites. Gone 
are those halcyon days when a frail 
maiden lady sat enthroned on a plat- 
form while serious-minded students 
waited respectfully—and quietly —for 
her lightest word. Or is that delicious 
memory but the figment of one over- 
wrought pedagogical brain? Today, any 
frail, delicate instructor would last just 
about one week. Almost the first “must” 
for a successful teacher is complete in- 
destructibility, not so much indestructi- 
bility of bone and brawn as of the 
emotions and the nerve cells. No 
teacher can long survive the tension, 
restlessness, and emotional activity of 
the modern adolescent unless she is her- 
self well-balanced and fundamentally 
serene. 

Of course, Teacher must have su- 
perior health. She’d better have! If 
she is out of school with the sniffles, she 
loses half her salary; and if she loses 
half her salary, she is unable to buy that 
new dress which, to use the language of 
the rating chart, will give her “the ap- 
pearance, choice of clothing, and groom- 
ing appropriate to the profession.” In 
1947, even the elementary students 
know how important are appearances. 
They study the styles in Mother’s mag- 





4 A consideration of the requirements 
for successful teachers always leads 
to an interesting discussion. but the 
topic provides particularly entertain- 
ing reading when discussed by Mrs. 
Fern Jones, teacher at Hollywood 
High School. Mrs. Jones is best-known 
as Fern Rives, the author of “Friday. 
Thank Godl” This novel, which was 
published in 1943, is appearing on the 
required-reading list of many teacher- 
training institutions because of its 
presentation of the problems of the 
teaching profession. Mrs. Jones is 
also the author of two other novels 
published by G. P. Putnam—"“You 
Can't Stop Living” (1945) and “Too 
Much to Ask” (1947), the latter being 
a gay comedy that is just off the press. 
In addition to her novels, Mrs. Jones 
is very much interested in play- 
writing. Several of her one-act and 
three-act plays have been produced 
in little theaters in Hollywood and 
one in the Pasadena Community 
Theater. Although Mrs. Jones mini- 
mizes her writing ability by saying 
that writing runs in her family, Cali- 
fornia is proud of a teacher who writes 
for publication, thereby lessening the 
popularity of George Bernard Shaw’s 
remark to the effect that those who 
can, do: whereas, those who can't, 
teach. 





azines, they see what the well-dressed 
schoolmarm is wearing via the movies; 
and if Teacher comes to school day after 
day in the same serviceable navy blue 
dress, she is indubitably an “old bag.” 
(Of course, even superior health and 
new raiment may not prevent her from 
being designated in that category ; for to 
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the adolescent of 1947, there is no half- 
way point between being “sharp” and 
being an “old bag.’’) 

If possible, Teacher should arrange 
to be born with curly hair, a slim figure, 
and unusually resilient foot muscles ; 
for, to quote the rating chart, “good 
grooming is essential.” But permanents 
and good foundations run into money ; 
while health shoes do not add that Lana 
Turner look to Teacher’s ensemble. 
Excellent eyesight helps, too, not only 
with the perpetual homework but also 
for spotting trouble in the back of the 
classroom. Perhaps second sight would 
help even more; and for the encourage- 
ment of the novice, we may note here 
that second sight is often added unto the 
teacher—along about the tenth year in 
conjunction with the first bifocals. 


HEN, there is the matter of voice. 

“Is the voice irritating or pleasant ? 
Is the speech clear and distinct?” To 
that question, the teacher herself may 
well retort, “Does it matter? Who’s 
listening anyway?” The answer to that 
problem is provided by the Department 
of Education of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, which has added a new program 
of instruction to help prospective teach- 
ers avoid boring their students by elimi- 
nating the dead-pan expression, nerv- 
ous mannerisms, monotonous tone, and 
indistinct pronunciation that put stu- 
dents to sleep. Unfortunately, this in- 
novation is too late for most of us, but 
it does hold a ray of hope for the coming 
generations. In the meantime, we of 
the old guard shall strive to produce 
vocal effects that are sweet, soft, and 
mesmeric. And, at the same time, we 
shall do our best to forget those mo- 
ments in the past when we have heard 
with dismay the sound of our own shrill 
voices outshrieking little Johnny. 


So here we have it all : well-balanced 
nerves, a strong healthy body, a charm- 
ing well-groomed appearance, and a 
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Svengali voice—with, naturally, a dash 
of cultivated manners and a bearing that 
reflects “confidence, poise, and friendli- 
ness.” 

“Very pretty,” remarked one of my 
cynical colleagues. “Why not get a 
robot to take over the classroom? If 
that strong, well-balanced body gets out 
of gear, a spot of oil will take care of it, 
and a new coat of paint will settle the 
clothing problem.” 


The robot solution is an attractive 
one, and were the requirements of dear 
Teacher merely physical, it might be a 
practical one ; but there are some adjust- 
ments on the mental and spiritual planes 
that not even a monkey wrench can 
handle. What of training in service? 
What of child psychology, not to men- 
tion parent and administrator psy- 
chology ? What of the teacher’s relation 
to politics and her social group? What 
of Teacher’s general culture, her ad- 
ventures with the arts? In solving these 
adjustments, a thousand-dollar bonus 
and a few spare hours would be much 
more effective than a monkey wrench 
and a spot of oil; so most reluctantly, 
we must dismiss the robot solution—at 
least for the present. Who knows what 
the future may evolve? 


” 


HE teacher of 1947 can never con- 

sider her training as complete. The 
bewildering flux in economic and social 
life must be matched by an equal ad- 
justment in the educational field ; there- 
fore, a good teacher is forced to meet 
new situations in her thinking and in 
her classroom. That so little provision 
is made in modern school systems to 
help the teacher who tries to meet this 
challenge is one reason for that faintly 
wild-eyed expression so characteristic 
of our pedagogue. She realizes that she 
should inform herself on a variety of 
subjects pertaining to her profession, 
but she has neither the time, strength, 
nor money to do it. 
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MODERN teacher should be either 

a trained psychologist or one of 
those fortunate souls who understands 
human nature and so is led automati- 
cally to say and do the right thing at 
the right time. Do not smile at that 
second alternative. There are thousands 
of teachers who do just that—the born 
teachers whose instinct tells them when 
to ignore the commotion in the back 
row and when to circumvent Mary even 
before that young lady knows that she 
is about to cause trouble. Without that 
instinct—or child psychology, if you 
prefer—the classroom would often be a 
madhouse. Even with it—well, we need 
not go into that. 


Then, there is Teacher’s relation to 
local politics and the social life of the 
community—a relationship that re- 
quires the skill and finesse worthy of a 
tight-rope walker, especially in smaller 
communities. The teacher must always 
be friendly and helpful, always eager to 
take part in community projects—that 
is, to perform any noble deeds allotted 
to her—but she must not presume to 
instigate new ideas or criticize old ones. 
In politics, her position is particularly 
delicate. According to a newspaper ac- 
count in the “Los Angeles Times,” a 
professor, speaking in San Diego to the 
spring conference of elementary princi- 
pals, suggests that “teachers be com- 
munity leaders, arousing in adults a de- 
sire to share in the responsibilities of 
their towns.” There may be a number 
of teachers who will wonder just how 
far they would be allowed to function 
in any such program. Many will not 
presume to find out. 


In the matter of general culture for 
the teacher, again the financial consider- 
ation rears its ugly head. Most teachers 
actually like good books and art and 
music; they enjoy modern plays and 
lecture forums; they even realize that 
a well-rounded interesting life makes 
for a well-rounded interesting teacher. 


Unfortunately, theater and symphony 
tickets cost money—in the towns where 
they are available at all—and by the 
time two sets of themes have been cor- 
rected and a test prepared for Period 
One, even the Book-of-the-Month, bor- 
rowed from the real-estate agent’s wife, 
can’t keep those tired eyelids from 
drooping. Yes, culture is a wonderful 
thing, and every teacher should be satu- 
rated with it. 
AN D so we have it neatly organized: 
The successful teacher must be con- 
stantly in training, conversant with new 
educational theory, and capable of deal- 
ing with the baffling complexities of 
adolescent psychology. At the same 
time, she should be an unassuming and 
helpful part of her community, and 
naturally she must keep abreast of the 
world’s cultural development. At the 
moment, we are unable to provide a 
complete formula by which this delight- 
ful synthesis can be achieved. 

A shade discouraging, you think? 
Why, then, do so many of us persist in 
teaching? Not because of inertia or ex- 
pediency or the very comforting retire- 
ment system—although there are far 
too many who do teach for one or an- 
other of those reasons—but simply be- 
cause we like to teach! Here, we ap- 
proach the third category of the good- 
teacher requirements—the spiritual 
factors, or as the evaluation charts put 
it, the intangibles. The intangibles are 
those attributes which cannot be 
weighed or measured with any accu- 
racy, attributes that are more often 
sensed than seen, attributes that can 
either make or break a teacher: 


HESE intangibles are legion, but 

we shall mention only a few without 
which all the foregoing graces of mind 
and body would be as naught. These are 
a youthful spirit (sometimes known as 
enthusiasm), a sympathetic and imagi- 
native love for human beings, an adapt- 
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able and eager sense of adventure, and, 
finally, what for want of a better term, 
we shall designate as the “call” to teach. 
For the person who does not possess 
any of these attributes, no explanation is 
possible ; for those who do possess them, 
no explanation is necessary. Here, we 
have the essence from which springs 
good teaching, the essence which makes 
it possible to circumvent difficulties or 
rise above them—at least, part of the 
time ! 

A teacher who really has the “call” 
to teach may rail at the lack of equip- 
ment, moan at the stupidity of educators, 
and storm at the bad manners of stu- 
dents and parents; but she will go on 
teaching. She will gnash her teeth be- 
cause her non-teacher friends dress 
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better than she does, and she will 
mutter gloomily over her wasted life; 
but at intervals, she will admit that she 
wouldn’t change into any other pro- 
fession, because, well, because she just 
naturally loves to teach and because she 
gets an authentic thrill from working 
with young people. Besides that, she 
knows that without good teachers, the 
world is doomed ; sometimes, she dares 
to hope that her work is not so futile as 
it often seems, that in a very small way 
she may be building toward a better to- 
morrow. Not many professions can 
offer that spiritual bonus for insufficient 
wages: but if the teacher can accept it, 
albeit with a wry smile, then she really 
has what it takes to be a good teacher 
in 1947! 


The Teacher's Status 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, meeting in 
Chicago, March 23-26, 1947, stated in a resolution that the teaching profession 


faces : 


1. A world in which technical and scientific progress is in danger of out- 
stripping the common understanding of people. 


2. Public schools as the primary agency responsible (to the people) for build- 
ing in the nation’s children the understanding they must have to live and work 
together in a democratic and peaceful world. 

3. The fact that schools are in danger of failing to meet this responsibility thru 
a lack of realization and an inadequate support on the part of the public. 

4. A knowledge that the greatest possible co-operation between the teaching 
profession and the lay public will be needed to bring about the prompt action which 


this crisis demands. 


This Association thereby resolves that the public be urged, in its own greatest 
interest, to make certain, thru legislation and taxing procedures everywhere: 

First, That teachers and the whole profession of education be given a financial 
status in keeping with the magnitude of their task and of their responsibilities to 


the national welfare. 


Second, That the conditions under which teachers work in the school and live 
in the community be such as to produce maximum efficiency, a sense of security, 
and that feeling of social belonging which, as leaders of children and youth, teachers 


must feel in order to do their best job. 


The 1947 meeting of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, attended by approximately 1,100 individuals, represented an experiment 
in group thinking which will undoubtedly influence the future program of the 
Association as well as the type of annual meeting which this group will hold in 
the future. With an objective and experimental approach the group gave its major 
emphasis to discussion of problems of curriculum concern and a continual evalua- 
tion of group processes at work in the meeting. A more detailed report of the 
meeting will be available to all interested groups and individuals. Write ASCD 
office, 1201 - 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for cost and date of avail- 


ability. 


Problems in 
Shortage 


ITHIN the last two months, the 

writer received a letter from a 
large city in Minnesota. The author of 
the letter indicated that he was repre- 
senting several hundred teachers who 
were ready to move West, where better 
salaries were available. He further 
stated that if the City Fathers did not 
vote an immediate increase in salaries, 
there would be a wholesale exodus of 
teachers from the community. 

Just this morning, the following tele- 
gram came from a large city in Iowa: 

“LARGE NUMBER MEN TEACHERS 
WITH LONG EXPERIENCE IN LARGEST 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOL CONTEMPLATE 
CHANGE DUE TO INADEQUATE SALARY. 
IF INTERESTED, SEND DETAILS.” 

These two instances are specific ex- 
amples of the extent to which teachers 
are going to earn enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

Although a mass exodus of teachers 
from one community to another par- 
tially alleviates the shortage in the latter 
community, it certainly accentuates the 
shortage in the former community. Re- 
cently, the city of Buffalo had to close 
its schools before teachers could secure 
recognition in the matter of decent 
compensation. Perhaps there has never 
been a “strike” which received more 
general public approval than did the 
teachers’ strike in Buffalo. 

Rumblings from various parts of the 
United States indicate “Thunder on the 
Left.” From Bremerton, Washington, 
to communities in Connecticut and from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to school districts 
in Texas, there is an increasing number 
of school strikes; and “The end is not 
yet.” 

No subject has received such an 
amount of free publicity in the last year 





the Teacher- 


q By EDWIN C. BROWNE 





4q During his many years of adminis- 
tration, Edwin C. Browne has had 
ample opportunity to observe the 
problems of teachers. However, as 
Co-ordinator of Personnel, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools, he has become 
keenly aware of the conditions which 
make young peopie hesitate to enter 
the profession of teaching. In this 
article, he presents these problems to 
JOURNAL readers. Mr. Browne was 
formerly Dean of Men, San Francisco 
Junior College. He has also served as 
a high-school principal and superin- 
tendent of a rural school. 





as that of teacher-shortage. Top-flight 
radio programs, such as Bob Hope, 
Eddie Cantor, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Amos and Andy, Charley McCarthy, 
Jack Benny, and many others—to say 
nothing of every newspaper and such 
publications as Reader's Digest, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life, Time, and 
Coronet — have all contributed space 
that would cost commercial advertisers 
millions of dollars. And all of this pub- 
licity to emphasize the need of more 
teachers and better teacher-salaries ! 

The number of college students en- 
rolled for teacher-education has declined 
sharply. At the close of 1945, there were 
about one-half as many students en- 
rolled in teachers’ colleges as there were 
in 1920. 

During the war years, England, Rus- 
sia, and other nations kept their teacher- 
education students in college—exempt- 
ing them from the draft—because those 
nations considered the maintenance of 
their schools to be very important. 
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In the United States, however, we 
made barbaric inroads into our teacher- 
training institutions through selective- 
service policies. The number of women 
in teachers’ colleges dropped by one- 
third in the two years from 1941 to 
1943. 


UT the tremendous enrollment in 
colleges and universities at the pres- 
ent time is significant in that only a 
handful of the students are preparing 
to teach. In 1920, there were 22 per 
cent of all college students enrolled in 
teachers’ colleges. In 1945, there were 
7 per cent of all college students enrolled 
in teachers’ colleges. Why the teacher- 
shortage ? 
The teacher-shortage might well be 
laid to one or more of several reasons: 


TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS 


It will be remembered that the early 
Romans were instructed by captives 
whose educational acquisitions made 
them of value. In some respects, the 
effect of the original method of securing 
teachers from captive slaves is still with 
us. Society has traditionally looked 
upon school teachers as people subject 
to the whims and fancies of the Prole- 
tariat, the Bourgeoisie, and the Aristoc- 
racy. Hire them and fire them—Tell 
them how they may think or how they 
may not think—Tell them where they 
must live and how they must live—Pro- 
claim their social and moral life—In 
fact, take away their individuality. As 
education advanced through the ages, 
we recall the years of effort on the part 
of such people as Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, Martin Luther, Wellesley, 
Horace Mann, and many others—many 
of whom died poor men while trying to 
provide proper educational facilities for 
the people. The Colonial Dame sat in 
her kitchen and tried to educate the 
neighbor children by reading from the 
hornbook. Later, teachers were hired 
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to travel and live in different parts of the 
communities, teaching for short periods 
and receiving board and room and a 
paltry sum of money as pay for their 
service. Although these teachers were 
considered people of good or better in- 
telligence, they were never able to es- 
cape from the shadow of servitude. 


PUBLIC REACTIONS TO POOR 
TEACHING 


Because teachers must be paid from 
public funds, it has been the practice in 
many districts to pay as little as possi- 
ble for the services of a teacher, with 
no consideration for quality of teach- 
ing as a requirement for the job. This 
practice has given rise to the goodly 
number of inefficient teachers who real- 
ize they could get a job even at the small 
salary. These inefficient teachers have 
been of no help in educating the public 
to evaluate properly the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of the teaching profession. 


DISPARITY OF DISTRICT WEALTH 


Extreme differences in the assessed 
valuation of different school districts 
have made it possible for better teachers 
to go into more wealthy districts at 
better pay; while the less efficient 
teacher finds work in the poorer dis- 
tricts. Poor teachers are no inspiration 
to the pupils, who, in turn, might well 
look upon teaching as an outlet for those 
who cannot make a living at anything 
else. Thus, a portion of the feeding 
ground for teacher-recruitment is some- 
what closed as an avenue for future 
teacher-procurement. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


A further cause for the teacher-short- 
age is the policy of social isolation, 
which too often classifies the lot of the 
teacher. A teacher does not relish the 
thought of bowing to religious bigots 
and narrow social mandates, such as 
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“No smoking,” “No dancing,” “No 
leaving town over week-ends,” “Must 
teach Sunday School classes,” and 
“Must not go out with members of the 
opposite sex.” When teachers were 
plentiful, some school boards could re- 
quire observance of these rules, but the 
rules themselves were sufficient to dis- 
courage many young people from mak- 
ing teaching a profession, for they real- 
ized that some day they must throw 
away their personality and individual 
rights in order to make a meager living. 
Business houses will extend plenty of 
credit to the teachers, for they believe 
in their honesty ; communities will work 
teachers to the limit with extra-curricu- 
lar activities because they have faith in 
the teacher’s morals and ability. It will 
be a long struggle, however, until teach- 
ers can leave their troubles in the school- 
house at the close of the day and live 
as other human beings live instead of 
maintaining constant awareness of the 
critical eye of the public. 


MARITAL UNCERTAINTY 


Teachers are human. They would 
like to go out with members of the oppo- 
site sex and eventually marry as do 
other human beings. The opposite sex, 
however, is overcautious in the matter 
of seeking a teacher’s company for fear 
of the local town gossip which might be 
unfriendly to the teacher, and also for 
fear that the teacher might have ac- 
quired certain habits which go well in 
the classroom but would not bode well 
for connubial bliss. The traditional 
picture of our teacher as a prim old 
maid—or at least as an individual of 
rigid and rugged morals—has, unfortu- 
nately, served as a “Keep Off the Grass” 
sign to prospective husbands. Young 
women who otherwise might have been 
excellent teachers decide against the 
teaching profession for fear it will re- 
duce their opportunities to enjoy social 
and economic security. 


LACK OF STANDARD PAY 


Another reason for the teacher-short- 
age is the inequality of pay within the 
teaching profession itself. The tra- 
ditional practice of giving the greatest 
pay to the teachers of the higher classes 
was originally based on the law of sup- 
ply and demand, despite the fact that 
probably the most important teaching in 
the life of the school children is done in 
the early grades. Thus, we find teachers 
preparing for high-school teaching and 
neglecting the elementary field. Until 
equality in compensation can be leveled 
off by some sort of single-salary sched- 
ule, there is little to encourage young 
people to take up elementary teaching 
as a profession. 


LOW BASIC SALARY 


Undoubtedly, the most important 
question of all in the matter of teacher- 
shortage is the factor of low basic sala- 
ries. It has become common knowledge 
in recent years that a good waitress, bar- 
tender, or taxi-driver is paid far more 
than a teacher. This fact does not lend 
encouragement for one to spend from 
four to seven years in college preparing 
for a profession that pays a meager 
salary and requires so much sacrifice— 
physically and socially on the part of 
the teacher. 


IMPROVED TEACHER-TRAINING 
PROBLEMS 

One matter which has apparently re- 
ceived little publicity, but in itself might 
discourage candidates to join the teach- 
ing ranks, is the manner in which train- 
ing institutions require extensive time 
spent on subjects that are of little use 
in the classroom. If more time were 
given to additional classroom subject 
material and the solution of live class- 
room problems, it would seem that 
teaching could be interpreted by trainees 
as a realistic force, and a teacher’s life 
could be of much service. Teacher- 
training institutions should establish a 
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follow-up program for beginning teach- 
ers, and this would indicate an interest 
which should result in better “morale” 
for the profession. 


PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


Public-school teachers of today must 
face the problems brought on by com- 
pulsory education, which forces all types 
of pupils to attend school. What might 
have been a pleasant teaching experi- 
ence during the time when pupils chose 
to go to school and were generally moti- 
vated by keen personal interest in their 
school work has now changed to a situ- 
ation where we find the teacher serving 
as something of a psychologist and psy- 
chiatric case worker. Implementation of 
the compulsory attendance law and ex- 
cessive “personal freedom” of the indi- 
vidual pupils frequently tie the hands of 
the school authorities, and the teacher 
becomes the “target for the day.” Criti- 
cized by parents, pupils, community, 
supervisors, and school boards, with in- 
frequent praises and rewards, it is not 
surprising that the profession has lost 
much of its attraction. 

The teacher’s professional job is to 
direct the learning of the child. Pre- 
sumably, the teacher is a professional 
expert. And in educational matters, the 
authority of the teacher should be as 
fully respected as is the authority of 
the physician in the field of medicine; 
but, frequently, we find non-professional 
pressure groups exercising such con- 
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trol over the work of the teachers as 
to nullify their professional skill, dis- 
courage their professional growth, and 
turn their professional zeal into dull in- 
activity. 

COMMUNITIES MIGHT ASSIST MATE- 
RIALLY IN COMBATING THE SHORTAGE 
OF TEACHER SUPPLY IF THEY WOULD 
ADOPT AN AGGRESSIVE PROGRAM 
WHICH WOULD MAKE TEACHING MORE 


ATTRACTIVE. THIS PROGRAM SHOULD 
INCLUDE: 


1. The teaching profession should be 
acknowledged as a worth-while 
professional calling. 

2. Narrow social requirements should 
be eliminated in favor of individual 
rights. 

3. Teachers should be encouraged to 
become a part of the better social 
circles. 

4. The single-salary schedule should 
be adopted as a program of State 
Educational Policy. 

5. The beginning teacher’s pay should 
be commensurate with the years of 
required preparation, and annual 
increases should be sufficiently 
generous to make teaching attrac- 
tive. 

6. Community leaders should encour- 
age respect for the professional 
authority of the teachers and dis- 
courage various local influences 
that tend to disturb the normal 
teaching program. 


National Conference on Teacher-Recruitment 


A report from the Summary Session of the Conference of National Organiza- 
tions on “How Can Citizens Help to Get and Keep Good Teachers ?” is now avail- 
able. This conference, held at the National Education Association Building, 
Washington, D. C., on April 17, 1947, brought together representatives of eighty- 
one lay organizations who studied the important problem of teacher-recruiting. 
Participants were divided into the following groups: 

Group I.,“What Kind of Teachers Does America Need ?” 
Group II. “What Will America Pay for Good Teachers ?” 
Group III. “What Working Conditions for America’s Teachers Must the 


Public Help to Provide?” 


Group IV. “What Can the Public Do Now and in the Immediate Future to 
Increase the Supply of Qualified Teachers?” 


; 
| 





In-Service Training 
Of Teacher S ¢srxanowe custan 


EACHERS everywhere are de- 

manding and, to a large extent, are 
receiving more than ever before higher 
salaries, better conditions for profes- 
sional service, and, most important, rec- 
ognition on a nation-wide scale of their 
vital role in a democratic society. 

With this long overdue movement for 
the enhancement of the profession at 
hand, it becomes incumbent upon its 
members to reciprocate by improving 
their personal qualifications, back- 
grounds, understandings, and skills, in 
order to merit the increased support of 
the American public. With the necessity 
for essential agricultural and product- 
ive war services in the past, teachers 
are again free to attend summer schools 
and conferences in an effort to catch up 
with the ever-advancing front lines of 
research, now so far ahead of practice. 

Nothing can take the place of regular 
summer matriculation in a recognized 
teacher-training college or university, 
either in subject-matter fields or pro- 
fessional courses in education. Boards 
of education are increasingly recogniz- 
ing this fact, and many have included 
educational-training “hurdles” or re- 
quirements as a requisite for advance- 
ment on newly-drawn salary schedules. 
One of the criteria of an acceptable 
salary schedule should be the establish- 
ment of salary levels which eliminate 
the necessity of augmentation by sum- 
mer employment, “side-lines,” and 
working wives. The public, through 
their elected trustees, must make it pos- 
sible for teachers to obtain this essential 
in-service training without a serious 
impairment of personal-living stand- 
ards. Also, when specific in-service re- 
quirements are included in salary 
schedules, the oft-voiced argument of 





4q During the present teacher-short- 
age, in-service training of teachers is 
becoming an increasingly important 
aspect of teacher-training. Therefore, 
a symposium on teacher-education in 
1947 must include a discussion of this 
topic. To meet this need, Harold E. 
Chastain shares with JOURNAL read- 
ers his in-service-training views. Mr. 
Chastain has conducted extensive ex- 
perimentation in this field both in his 
present position as District Superin- 
tendent of Placer Union High School 
and Placer College and in his former 
positions as Principal of Oakdale 
Union High School and of Le Grange 
Union Junior-Senior High School. 





tax-reducing groups that teachers are 
being paid for a nine- or ten-month 
yearly service is effectively refuted. 

In addition to, or in the absence of, 
such a salary-schedule stipulation, it is 
mandatory upon an administrator to 
encourage and set up an in-service- 
training plan within the staff of his 
school district which will eventuate in 
optimum teacher-training. Encourage- 
ment of organized teacher-groups to 
evolve such plans from within best 
meets the ideals of democratic admin- 
istration. Teacher-elected or teacher- 


‘appointed committees may be guided 


by rather specific outlines of responsi- 
bility or jurisdiction. As an example, 
the following statement of duties of a 
professional committee in one Califor- 
nia secondary-school district is cited : 
“1. To organize and carry through a 
series of joint faculty meetings, held 
in the evenings, around subjects of pro- 
fessional value, which will serve as an 
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in-service training program for the 
school year. 

2. Act as agents for the professional 
educational associations in building up 
the memberships from the local staff. 

3. To plan and carry through two 
or more meetings of a social, as well 
as a professional nature, in which mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, their 
wives and husbands, and the wives and 
husbands of staff members, may, also, 
participate. 

4. To consider ways and means of 
building professional morale within the 
Placer staff.’ 


EACHER-COMMITTEES will be 

faced with the necessity of planning 
programs that will be broad enough in 
scope to interest an entire faculty or 
staff. Subjects such as mental hygiene, 
the use of audio-visual methods and 
aids, guidance, evaluation of instruc- 
tion, outstanding current educational 
literature, and public relations generally 
meet this requirement. Arrangements 
made with nearby teacher-training in- 
stitutions or extension divisions are 
possible, adding the incentive of aca- 
demic credit, a highly desirable feature 
in a district that maintains credit re- 
quirements in its salary schedule. 

In larger school districts, study 
groups on a subject-matter-field basis 
create greater interest and provide more 
functional activity. Co-operation be- 
tween teacher-groups or administrators 
on a county-wide or regional arrange- 
ment toward the same end is possible 
but seldom effected. 

Almost every school has on its staff 
those priceless few who are ambitious, 
enterprising, and desirous of keeping 
abreast of trends and movements in 
the profession ; and it is incumbent upon 
the administrator, if he be among them, 





1 Teachers’ Yearly Bulletin, Placer Union 
High School and Placer College, 1946-47, p. 30. 
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to develop the organization that makes 
this possible. Small study groups can 
be organized even in the most remote 
rural or mountain areas the effects of 
which will often transform and re- 
vitalize the educational program of that 
school or district. 


In one such district with which the 
writer was associated, a group of inter- 
ested teachers agreed to meet one even- 
ing each two weeks in the homes of the 
participants. At each meeting, two im- 
portant current books in educational 
literature were reviewed by members, 
and duplicated copies of outlines were 
given to all. The presentations were 
followed by discussions with a time 
limit of two hours devoted to each vol- 
ume. At the end of each of the four 
years during which this program con- 
tinued, each participant had attended 
eighteen sessions; had reviewed three 
books himself ; had heard reviewed and 
discussed thirty-six important books in 
many branches of the field; and pos- 
sessed mimeographed outlines of each. 
Reports of this experience from former 
members, most of whom are either ad- 
ministrators or college professors, are 
highly laudatory of an effective in- 
service-training device. Interestingly, 
the morale of the group was such that 
the incidence of lack of readiness and 
preparation on the part of a reviewer 
occurred not once in the entire period 
of the project. 


ECONDARY education today, con- 

sisting of departments of segregated 
subject fields taught by subject-matter 
specialists, could benefit by a program 
of integration which would familiarize 
all staff members with latest accomplish- 
ments in fields other than their own. 
The presentation by special depart- 
mental teachers of such information to 
the entire faculty not only answers the 
requisite of broadening the horizons of 
all, but it also acts as a stimulus to 
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teachers who are making the presen- 
tations to bring themselves up-to-date 
in their own fields. 

Likewise, the establishment, espe- 
cially in rural-school districts, of a series 
of forums or town meetings in small 
communities surrounding the school, 
not only provides a very favorable 
public-relations technique but also pro- 
duces strenuous in-service training for 
faculty members who deliver such talks 
or lectures. 

Such a program, sponsored by the 
Placer College, has been in operation 
for the past five years. The largest and 
most effective community organization 
in each of the twelve communities served 
by the college is requested to sponsor 
the town meetings. These are held at a 
central community meeting place either 
biweekly or monthly. The winter’s se- 
ries includes from six to twelve separate 
meetings, each presenting a different 
faculty speaker, accompanied by student 
musical talent or student-operated port- 
able sound motion-picture equipment. 
Children of adults who attend the dis- 
cussions step into an adjoining room 
and are entertained with motion pictures 


while the parents attend the town meet- 
ings. Last year’s town-meeting pro- 
grams included such topics as the fol- 
lowing: “United Nations Charter— 
Problems and Probabilities” ; “One 
World or No World”; ‘Atomic 
Power—Curse or Blessing”; “Mental 
Hygiene—Fact or Folly” ; “The Ameri- 
can Public Looks at Labor”; “Those 
Postwar Gadgets” ; “Sports on the Na- 
tional Scene” ; “The California We Will 
Know” ; and “What’s Ahead in Radio ?” 

With approximately one-third of the 
faculty participating in town meetings 
of this type, the in-service-training 
effects of such a multiple-value activity 
is manifest. Faculty members, of course, 
are paid for their services as forum 
speakers. 


pN-SERVICE-TRAINING pro- 

grams offered “straight” are often 
uninteresting and unappealing to faculty 
members. However, if they can be in- 
cluded in other more interesting and 
effective programs of public relations, 
social and community affairs, the good 
effects are preserved, and the ill-effects 
are avoided. 


English Teachers Will Meet in San Francisco 


The National Council of Teachers of English will hold its 1947 Convention in 
San Francisco, November 27, 28, and 29, with the St. Francis Hotel as head- 
quarters. The meeting will be the first time that the Council has ever met west 


of Kansas City. 


The convention will bring to the Bay Area a large group of nationally known 
specialists in the field of the language arts at the college, high-school, and ele- 
mentary-school levels. The Council has recently undertaken a nation-wide curricu- 
lum study under the direction of Dora V. Smith of the University of Minnesota. 
The entire curriculum commission will meet before the convention, and members 
of the commission will play an important part in the program. At one session of 
the convention, chairmen of the committees will discuss sequences in instruction 
in reading, writing, and speech. It is planned to have curriculum specialists avail- 
able for consultation during one of the afternoon meetings. 


For hotel information or reservations, teachers should write to the Housing 
Committee, National Council of Teachers of English Convention, Room 200, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco 2, California—HENRY C. MECKEL, Supervisor 
of the Teaching of English, University of California, Berkeley. 











Selecting Junior-College 


Instructors 


HE apparatus and paraphernalia 

of application blanks, references, 
letters of recommendation, and the like, 
commonly associated with formal appli- 
cation for teacher assignment, have no 
place in this article. True, they supply 
basic fact and circumstance that enable 
the appointing power to reach prelimi- 
nary conclusions relative to the appli- 
cant’s fitness for the position sought. 
Their value is not discounted herein. 
Their description, purpose, and use, 
however, have been fully set forth in 
many textbooks on school administra- 
tion and in countless fugitive writings. 
The seeker after that body of informa- 
tion can readily secure it. In conse- 
quence, this presentation will take the 
shape of an excursion in another di- 
rection. It will be an attempt to lay be- 
fore the reader a series of observations 
arising out of the experience of a prac- 
titioner in this all-important service of 
choosing instructors for a junior-college 
faculty. 

The opening observation leads to this 
query : Does the applicant know that the 
junior college in truth and reality is de- 
voted wholeheartedly to teaching? The 
question may appear superfluous ; and 
not only that, but inane, as if taken from 
Alice in Wonderland. But is it? Re- 
act to the following impressions. 

One is that, too frequently, applicants 
look upon the junior college as primarily 
a pale imitation of the lower division of 
a standardized university. Those per- 
sons have not kept up-to-date with 
junior-college development as found in 
current programs. Even though they 
possess learning and wisdom and beauty 
and skill and many other desirable quali- 
fications, and yet correct not their origi- 
nal point of view, those candidates are 
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q By A. J. CLOUD 





q Dr. A. J. Cloud of San Francisco 
Junior College contributes some ob- 
servations on the selection of junior- 
college instructors, resulting from his 
experience as President of the Col- 
lege since its organization. Dr. Cloud 
is Chairman of the Committee on 
Teacher Training of the California . 
Junior College Federation. He is 
also active in junior-college activities 
nationally, having just been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
His most recent book is “The Faith of 
Our Fathers,” a handbook on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, pub- 
lished this year by D. C. Heath and 
Company. Dr. Cloud was formerly 
Chief Deputy Superintendent, San 
Francisco Public Schools. 





almost certain to become mere tinkling 
cymbals as members of a junior-college 
faculty. The reason is—let it be re- 
peated—that teaching is the predomi- 
nant interest of the junior college, its 
lifeblood, its reason for existence. Un- 
less, then, the administrator forms a 
judgment that there is a reasonable de- 
gree of hope that they can alter their 
outlook and see with other eyes, he 
should be chary of selecting them. 


Why is it to be assumed that appli- 
cants of that stamp will add little to the 
efficiency of a junior-college faculty ? 
And why should the appointing power 
look askance at their ambition ? 

These questions are obviously inter- 
related. They shall, therefore, be treated 
in conjunction. A diagnosis of the situ- 
ation brings to the fore several con- 
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siderations. One is that the so-termed 
“Junior College” is no longer “junior” 
to any other institution. What its 
“senior” may ever have been is debata- 
ble, but it has no bearing upon this dis- 
cussion. Dean Lange, a quarter of a 
century ago, in one of his far-visioned 
utterances, declared: “It is an essential 
part of the junior-college idea that each 
junior college have its own individu- 
ality, in accordance with its environ- 
ment.” 


Another consideration has to do with 
the composition of the student body in 
junior colleges. Various surveys indi- 
cate conclusively that the great majority 
of the number presently enrolled will 
not be able to qualify for advanced uni- 
versity work. This is not said by way 
of disparagement, nor again out of dis- 
illusionment. The same comment holds 
for the general population. It is stated 
as a means of enforcing the concept that 
the junior college has undertaken a re- 
sponsible role in providing educational 
opportunities for this great element of 
the post-high-school-age group. To pre- 
pare them for a better and larger par- 
ticipation in the civic and vocational as- 
pects of society is to be regarded as a 
major function of the junior college. 
That obligation demands the careful se- 
lection of instructors who will see the 
junior college in the light of a new insti- 
tution, unshackled by tradition, not cast 
in a rigid mold, responsive to the needs 
of a great body of American youth 
heretofore unable to take advantage of 
higher educational preparation for the 
life ahead of them. 


ET another consideration is, in a 

sense, corollary to the one just above 
given. The composition of junior- 
college enrollments calls insistently for 
continuous study, both by faculty and 
administration, of community relation- 
ships. This is too big a topic to permit 
of adequate treatment in this summary 


view ; but its vital bearing upon the suc- 
cessful operation of any junior college 
can hardly escape the attention of the 
administrator when it comes to the se- 
lection of instructors. 


Finally, in reference to the questions 
raised above, methods and procedures 
in instruction depend in large measure 
upon the applicant’s concept of the 
nature of the institution. If he is inter- 
ested chiefly in university-type research, 
valuable as it is to society, he will find 
himself out of place on a junior-college 
faculty. If he is imbued with the notion 
that only A-grade students are eligible 
for his efforts, that only the “intelli- 
gentsia” should be physically present at 
his sessions, he would do well to try in 
other quarters. He will have some stu- 
dents of sterling capacities in his classes 
who will be found worthy of all that he 
can give them, but he will not find too 
many. The administrator, in judging 
the applicant’s suitability, must keep in 
front of him the broad structure of the 
student population in his institution. 


O much for those considerations. 

Turn now to two other ideas that 
bear upon the theme. 

The first is a matter of machinery. 
Frequently, the administrator needs to 
develop some device by which he can 
check and recheck his own impressions 
of the candidate’s fitness. One method 
is that of forming an advisory board or 
committee within his own organization 
upon whose findings he may rely. The 
personnel of this board may be kept 
flexible—that is, be constituted of differ- 
ent members for varying types of appli- 
cants. The administrator can profit 
largely from composite judgments ar- 
rived at in that manner. 

The other is a concept of largest 
weight and importance. It can be de- 
scribed as the chief concern of the ad- 
ministrator in judging the qualifications 
of applicants. 
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Ordinarily, he is not faced with com- 
plications when it comes to discovery of 
the preparation or training or technical 
proficiency and experience of the appli- 
cant. Data in those respects are usually 
available. His chief concern is, rather, 
that of appraising the candidate’s worth 
in relation to the question: How will 
he fit into the broad, general policies 
which tend to bring about teamwork on 
the part of the existent faculty? The 
question does not imply uniformity in 
the corps of instructors, nor yet a re- 
pression of individuality. On the con- 
trary, the more diversity, the merrier. 
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It does mean that a common core of 
understanding of the aims and objects 
of the college is the cement which holds 
the parts together. For that result, the 
administrator must bear full responsi- 
bility. 


AKEN in total, then, it is clear and 

undeniable that in junior colleges, 
as in other school divisions, teacher- 
selection can either make or break. In 
junior colleges, as elsewhere in the edu- 
cational world, the old saying holds 
good: “As is the teacher, so is the 
school.” 


New Teacher-Education Commission 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
established by the National Education Association at its Delegate Assembly last 
July, is charged with the responsibility of carrying forward a continuing program 
for the organized profession in “matters of recruitment, selection, preparation, 
certification, and advancement of professional standards, including standards for 


institutions which prepare teachers.” 
have been established as follows: 


Twelve initial goals of the Commission 


1. Continuing study and re-evaluation of the personal and professional qualities 
necessary to good teaching, of the personal and professional shortages which oper- 
ate against maximum efficiency, and of lay opinion as to the kind of teachers needed 


in American schools. 


2. Devising of ways to develop a greater degree of self-realization and of per- 


sonal satisfaction in teaching. 


3. Seeking and using the experience of other professions (medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, and others) to help build professional standards and professional 


prestige for teaching. 


4. Study, evaluation, and possible leadership in co-operative development of 


adequate teacher-preparing curricula. 


5. Study leading gradually to a definition of standards for teacher-preparing 


institutions. 


6. Continuing study and activity for the improvement of recruitment, selection, 


and guidance practices. 


7. Long-range studies of teacher welfare, with respect to housing, working 
conditions, nutrition, health provisions, economic security, and other matters. 
8. Promotion of better and more intelligent support for teacher-education 


institutions. 


9. Continuing study of the problems involved in in-service education of teach- 
ers, with a view to developing professional guidance for materials and programs 
and otherwise stimulating improved practices in this field. 

10. Co-ordination of efforts of all national groups in co-operative long-range 
planning of studies related to teacher education and professional standards. 

11. Efforts to unify, reconcile, and raise to a professional level the certification 


standards throughout the nation. 





Are We Ready for Profes- 
sional Salary Schedules? 


URING the past twelve months, 

the teachers, the administrators, 
and the other friends of the public 
schools of California—spearheaded by 
the California Teachers Association— 
have increased the tempo in the drive 
to place teaching on a sound professional 
basis. But the major gain in this cam- 
paign will not be realized until we have 
established truly professional salaries 
based on professional schedules which 
provide for differentiation in terms of 
salary determined both by experience 
and by training. 

Most districts will be financially able 
to give, and are planning to give, rather 
large salary adjustments this year. 
Some of these increases will be flat 
across-the-board changes. Others will 
involve radical revisions in the type of 
schedule. The trend is definitely toward 
single-salary schedules to include both 
elementary-school and high-school 
teachers. However, unfortunately, 
many districts will not accept the golden 
opportunity to establish professional 
schedules this year—the year when ad- 
ditional money is available to finance 
major revisions in schedules without 
changing local tax rates appreciably. 
Next year will undoubtedly be too late! 

But are we teachers ready for pro- 
fessional salary schedules? Are we will- 
ing to face these problems: Can teach- 
ing reach the status of a profession with- 
out greater emphasis upon formal 
academic training? Will large salary in- 
creases given now to untrained persons 
ultimately prevent the really qualified 
teachers from attaining higher profes- 
sional status? Of even more immediate 
import, will the large increases given to 
all, regardless of training, leave suffi- 


4 By 0. E. ANDERSON 





q No symposium on teacher-educa- 
tion is complete without a discussion 
of teachers’ salaries, but the topic is 
of even greater import during the 
present teacher-shortage crisis. For 
this symposium, Oscar E. Anderson, 
who is well-informed on the teacher- 
salary situation, summarizes current 
salary trends and the prospects for 
professionalizing teaching salaries. 
As part-time Research Associate for 
the California Teachers Association. 
he prepared data and statistics used 
in the campaign literature for Proposi- 
tion No. 3, and he has also been on 
the state-wide committee to draft the 
school-apportionment bill. Dr. Ander- 
son has taught physics, mathematics, 
education, and chemistry at Hum- 
boldt State College, University of 
British Columbia, University of Cali- 
fornia, and San Francisco Junior 
College. He is now Co-ordinator of 
Educational Management at San 
Francisco Junior College. 





cient money to establish adequate max- 
ima and ranges this year? 

To assure professional salary sched- 
ules, it is not sufficient merely to pro- 
vide good salaries for teachers. Even 
more important is the requisite that in 
order to reach the highest salary levels 
of a schedule, the teacher must have 
both training and experience. This 
training can be academic, as evidenced 
by degrees and by formal college credits ; 
or it can be gained through years of 
training in specific fields of business or 
industry. We must remember that all 
other professions require a considerable 
amount of formal, as well as practical, 
training. 
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On the whole, high-school teachers 
have had more formal training than 
elementary -school teachers. Neverthe- 
less, the principle of the single-salary 
schedule has been accepted by teachers 
on both levels. But now that certain 
salary schedules have been adopted by 
school districts, many teachers are sur- 
prised by the results of single-salary 
schedules. Apparently, there has been 
much misunderstanding concerning the 
requirements of professional schedules 
that are based on training and experi- 
ence. Despite the general acceptance of 
the principle of the single-salary sched- 
ule, as soon as a specific schedule is pub- 
lished, the question raised immediately 
by the individual teacher is: “Where 
do I stand on the schedule?” Thus, it 
is no longer a professional problem. In- 
stead, it becomes a personal problem— 
and in many cases a selfish one. 


‘bho who have stayed in the class- 
room and “have not had time or 
financial ability to work for a bachelor’s 
degree” are raising cries of discrimi- 
nation. They want to be “blanketed in” 
regardless of their training. They argue 
that rigid requirements did not exist 
when they accepted their positions and 
that it is not fair to make new require- 
ments retroactive. But how far can we 
go along with compromise without 
jeopardizing our chances of attaining a 
truly professional status? In fact, name 
one profession that does not require at 
least a bachelor’s degree for admission! 


Some school districts have gone so 
far as to accept 120 college units as 
equivalent to a bachelor’s degree even 
though these units do not lead to a de- 
gree. But still there is dissatisfaction 
and resentment voiced by the remaining 
minority group. As a result, most of 
these teachers are asking for a flat in- 
crease now. 

But there are several reasons why a 
flat increase in salary is not acceptable. 
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In the first place, in order to make teach- 
ing salaries adequate and attractive to 
the young people whom we want to 
enter the profession, both the range and 
the step-increments must be large. It 
is not mechanically possible to go from 
small ranges and steps in an old schedule 
to larger ones in a new schedule by using 
the flat-increase method. Furthermore, 
the large additional amounts of State 
apportionments were not intended to be 
converted into salaries as cost-of-living 
bonuses. These funds are to be used for 
the purpose of equalizing the educational 
opportunity afforded all children in Cali- 
fornia, thereby requiring them to be 
used to pay adequate salaries in all 
school districts in California in order 
that all of the children of the State 
may receive the services of well-trained 
teachers. 


” view of the fact that in many dis- 
tricts, especially in the rural areas, 
the percentage increases in salaries since 
1940 have been as great or greater than 
the cost-of-living-index increases, the 
new funds should be used not as cost-of- 
living bonuses but as “professionalizing 
bonuses.” If we are to professionalize 
salaries, we must be firm in this matter. 
New and different schedules must be 
adopted. The path of least resistance 
and the easiest administrative choice 
may lead to unprofessional schedules. 
Teachers, superintendents, and school- 
board members—all must accept the 
challenge this year to establish sched- 
ules which pay the highest salaries to 
those teachers who have adequate for- 
mal training, as well as years of class- 
room experience. 


Regardless of the types of schedules 
finally adopted by the many school dis- 
tricts throughout California, all evi- 
dence points to definite increases in sala- 
ries for all teachers. Teachers’ salaries 
have been increasing steadily in Cali- 
fornia since 1940. For example, in 











PROFESSIONAL SALARY SCHEDULES 


1940, the medians of salaries of ele- 
mentary-school teachers were approxi- 
mately $1,500 in rural areas and $1,700 
in cities. By 1946, these medians had 
increased to $2,100 and $2,500 respec- 
tively. And now, in the spring of 1947, 
they are $2,400 and $2,700 respectively 
in approximate amounts. 


ORRESPONDING medians of 

high-school teachers’ salaries were 
$2,000 in rural schools and $2,200 in 
city schools in 1940. By 1946, these 
medians had risen to $2,600 and $2,800 
respectively ; and now, in the spring of 
1947, they are $2,900 and $3,200 re- 
spectively. Hence, since 1940, the sala- 
ries in elementary schools have in- 
creased approximately 60 per cent ; and 
in the high schools, 45 per cent. (Data 
for San Francisco and Los Angeles are 
not included in the medians cited; for 
the higher salaries of the large number 
of teachers in these two cities would 
skew the distribution curve. ) 

In actual dollars, salaries in the ele- 
mentary-school field have increased ap- 
proximately as much as those in the 
high-school field. But because salaries 
in elementary schools are being com- 
pared with a smaller starting figure, 
they have shown a 15-per-cent greater 
change. Accordingly, high-school teach- 
ers have been losing ground in terms 
of the cost-of-living index ; whereas, the 
elementary-school teachers who began 
at a substandard amount were able to 
remain at a constant relative position 
in the economic scale. 

There has been a steady differential 
of from $300 to $600 between the 
median salaries of elementary-school 
teachers and those of high-school teach- 
ers. But with the larger additional 
amounts of State funds which will go 
to the elementary level this year, this 
difference in median salaries should be 
reduced. In fact, there is a possibility 
that many districts will adopt single- 
salary schedules. 
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These adoptions, however, will not 
mean that the elementary-school teach- 
ers will immediately have salaries aver- 
aging those of high-school teachers. It 
will take severa! years—many years in 
some cases—for the average training of 
the teachers on the elementary level 
to match the average training of teach- 
ers on the higher level. Thus, if the 
schedules are to be professional, the ele- 
mentary-school teachers with less train- 
ing will usually be on lower classifi- 
cations; and the elementary-school 
teachers will, in general, still receive 
smaller salaries than high-school teach- 
ers for several years. However, with 
the adoption of single-salary schedules, 
there will be more inducement for well- 
trained teachers to enter the elementary 
field ; and as a result, elementary-school 
teachers will ultimately receive salaries 
comparable with those of others who 
have the same training and experience. 


ty rural areas, salaries have kept pace 
with the cost-of-living index ; but in 
urban districts, they have fallen short. 
However, with talk of “recession al- 
ready here,” boards of education are 
likely to set the salary maxima at levels 
which are much lower than those for 
which teachers have been hoping. 
Therefore, it is well to be forewarned 
that it would be a serious mistake to in- 
clude a cost-of-living-adjustment factor 
in a salary schedule before the schedule 
range has been raised to an adequate 
professional level. Teachers have been 
underpaid for years ; therefore, they can 
rightfully expect their salaries to remain 
at a high level even if there is a minor 
recession in the cost of living. 

In accepting A. B. 2120 (the C. T. A.- 
sponsored school apportionment bill) by 
a unanimous vote in both Houses, the 
State Legislature concurred with the 
people of California in principle that 
equalization of educational opportunity 
should be established. This goal can be 
achieved by all districts—rich and poor 
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alike—when they secure and retain well- 
qualified teachers. But to accomplish 
this objective, there must be better pay 
for better teachers. Naturally then, the 
question is: How much more State 
money will become available, and what 
salary scales can be financially main- 
tained next year? 

For every class of 30 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, there will be $4,500 
or more available from State and local 
funds. This amount can be anticipated, 
using a foundation program of $150 
with a $.55 tax rate. On the basis that 
70 per cent of current operating ex- 
penses can reasonably be expected to 
be used for salaries of certificated per- 
sonnel employed in instruction, sala- 
ries averaging $3,200 for teachers and 
principals can be financed. 

Further, by using the distribution 
of teachers on salary ratings normally 
found in rural areas, salary schedules 
with ranges approximating $2,400 to 
$4,200 are feasible. If professional 
hurdles are placed in such schedules and 
if teachers with small amounts of train- 
ing are not overpaid, schedules reach- 
ing $4,500 can be maintained by most 
districts which are willing to go to maxi- 
mum tax rates. 


IGH-SCHOOL salaries are much 
more difficult to anticipate, partly 
because of the large variation between 
districts in the student-teacher ratio. In 
order that districts may be financially 
able to retain well-qualified teachers, 
this ratio must be increased by many 
districts to a value of 25 or higher. 
On the basis of 25 A. D. A., $5,000 
per certificated personnel is available 
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for current operating expenses when the 
district levies a $.50 tax rate. This situ- 
ation will still leave sufficient flexibility 
so that capital outlay and reserve can 
be budgeted on the remaining part of 
the $.75 tax rate legally available to the 
district. 


By using a 70-per-cent estimate, as 
was done in the case of the elementary 
schools, a district could provide for an 
average high-school salary of $3,500. 
Then, if the proper educational hurdles 
are placed in the schedule and if the spe- 
cial training needed in the vocational 
field is considered equivalent to aca- 
demic training by using some formula 
basis, districts can establish excellent 
schedules. In fact, nearly all school 
districts will receive sufficient ad- 
ditional State funds to maintain single- 
salary schedules with $4,500 maxima. 
Furthermore, districts with high per- 
capita assessed valuation can go still 
farther with their schedules. 


(CU ONSEQUENTLY, this is the time 

to establish good salary schedules. 
The new funds available to the school 
districts should be used now to pro- 
fessionalize salary schedules, thereby re- 
quiring radical changes in many sched- 
ules. But the people of California are 
now more teacher-salary conscious than 
ever before. They want good salaries 
paid to well-qualified teachers working 
with their children. They have provided 
the money. If the teachers, the adminis- 
trators, and the school boards fail to 
professionalize teaching this year, there 
will be many years of delay in attaining 
the goal. 





4 For those who are interested In additional information concerning teaching sal- 
aries and school apportionments in California, Dr. Anderson has prepared detailed 
data and statistics. These materials are available from the California Teachers 


Association. 





FORMULAS USED IN COMPUTING STATE SCHOOL 
APPORTIONMENTS 


The following formulas are presented to assist teachers and administrators in 
estimating their 1947-1948 State school apportionments. (The amounts in these 
formulas do not include special apportionments for transportation and for excess 
costs of physically handicapped.) 

Elementary Schools with over 82 A. D. A. (Kindergarten through Grade 8) 


If the district levied a tax of $.20 in 1946-1947, it will receive : 
(a) $145 x A.D. A. reduced by .0045 x 90% of assessed value, 
or (b) $150 x A.D. A. reduced by .0055 x 90%, of assessed value, 
or (c) $ 90x A.D.A., 
whichever amount is the largest. 
(Special foundation programs are needed for districts with less than 83 
A. D. A.) 
High Schools (Grades 9 through 12) 
Regardless of the tax rate which it levied in 1946-1947, the district will receive 
the following amount : 
(a) $175 x A.D. A. reduced by .0032 x 90% of assessed value, 
or (b) $200 x A.D. A. reduced by .0050 x 90% of assessed value, 
or (c) $ 90 x A.D.A. plus years-maintained allowance, 
whichever amount is the largest. 


Junior Colleges (Grades 13 and 14) 
Regardless of the tax rate which it levied in 1946-1947, the high-school or 
junior-college district will receive the following amount for its A. D. A. in 
Grades 13 and 14: 
(a) $200 x A.D. A. reduced by .0020 x 90% of assessed value, 
or (b) § 90 x A.D. A. plus years-maintained allowance, 
whichever amount is the larger. 


Transportation Reimbursements 
One half of the approved transportation expenses incurred in 1946-1947 in ex- 
cess of what a $.02 tax on 90 per cent of the assessed valuation would yield will 
be paid by the State to districts which transported elementary-school or high- 
school students. Districts must request these amounts from the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


High-School A. D. A. 

All of the A. D. A. in day high schools, in continuation schools, in adult classes, 
and in evening high schools will be added together for one total A. D. A. for the 
high-school district. The A. D. A. in Grades 7 and 8 of junior high schools will 
be credited to elementary districts in which the pupils reside, and the corre- 
sponding State apportionments will be made to the elementary districts. The 
A. D. A. in Grades 11 and 12 of a four-year junior college will be credited to 
the high-school district for computation purposes only, but the apportionments 
based on such A. D. A. will be made directly to the junior-college district. 
(Check for the two changes in the definition of A. D. A.) 


Special Years-Maintained Allowances 

Regardless of the tax rate levied in 1946-47, districts will be allowed the fol- 
lowing amounts for years-maintained. These amounts are to be used in the 
basic State aid or minimum-guarantee formula listed as (c) for high schools: 

$2,800 for each year maintained in day high schools 

(not including continuation schools) under 100 A. D. A. 

$2.700 in schools of 100 to 109 A. D. A. 

$2,600 in schools of 110 to 119 A. D. A. 

$1,100 in schools of 260 to 269 A. D. A. 

$1,000 in schools of over 269 A. D. A. 
A special pro-rating will be made for Grades 9 through 12 maintained in junior 
and senior high schools. Maximum tax rates must be levied in 1947-1948 in 
order to receive in 1948-1949 the special allowances in excess of $1,000 per 
year-maintained. 











Are You Sure You Want 


To Teach? 


WO weeks after the opening of 

school, I met my friend Jackson, 
an ex-Marine and a new teacher. His 
usually ruddy face was pale; his smile 
was gone; there were noticeable circles 
under his eyes. He was carrying an 
armload of papers. 

“How’s everything, Jackson?” I 
asked. 

“Pretty good,” he said. He shifted 
the papers and looked up and down the 
hall. “How’s everything with you ?” 

“Terrible,” I said. I, too, shifted my 
papers, wet my lips, and looked up and 
down the hall. We were alone. “I’m 
a punk teacher, Jackson. That’s all.” 


Jackson looked at me knowingly. 
“That’s the way I feel,” he said. “To tell 
the truth, I think we all feel that way— 
and the papers, the night work. .. .” 


We went into a wailing session—fa- 
miliar, I am sure, to thousands of new 
teachers this fall; and we parted—each 
bearing an armload of papers—with our 
mutual question lingering in our ears: 
“Are you sure you want to teach ?” 


Are you sure, you who are preparing 
to teach? Jackson and I were once gay 
and certain just as you are. Then, we 
found ourselves out of college and out 
of teaching for four years, and we came 
back into a civilian life and an over- 
burdened school system; and we are 
asking ourselves the question all over 
again. We are finding some stumbling- 
blocks that you may not have con- 
sidered. You should—now, before you 
get the dark circles, the snowstorm of 
papers, and the restiveness we have 
found in our profession. 


Schools, as you may have heard, are 
crowded with students and lacking in 
teachers. You’ll have large classes. 
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4 By WILLIAM E. STAFFORD 





q This article, addressed to candi- 
dates for the teaching profession, was 
written by a teacher from the deep 
conviction that the best way to bring 
good teachers into the profession is 
to improve teaching conditions and 
that the only way to effect those im- 
provements is to discuss these condi- 
tions frankly. Beneath the would-be 
facetiousness of style, all teachers 
will recognize the seriousness of the 
problems presented. Mr. Stafford is 
a teacher of English at Chaffey High 
School, Ontario, California. During 
the war, he spent the last year of his 
four-year term in the Education De- 
partment of the Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Program for conscientious objec- 
tors. From this experience, he has 
written “Down in My Heart.” a book 
about the experiences of some con- 
scientious objectors during World 
War IL, published this spring by the 
Brethern Publishing House, Elgin, 
Illinois. 





Your supervisory and extra-curricular 
duties will be numerous and difficult. 
Your room will be overrun ; indeed, you 
may not have a room. You may have 
to move about from period to period. 
Your students will be “tougher” than 
students used to be. They have had the 
experience of earning in two days in a 
war plant, during vacation, more money 
than you earn in a week. They will look 
at your subject with a critical eye. Is 
yours a required subject that has no 
direct bearing on industrial earning 
power? Will your subject make a boy 
a more highly-paid worker? Is your 
subject one that has no particular value 
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in war time ? Look out, teacher ; you are 
in a new country today, where the aca- 
demic finds little support from the stu- 
dent, or from his parents. 

In high school, you may be teaching 
boys who might be called away for mili- 
tary training at any time. Do you think 
such uncertainty makes for sober at- 
tention to school subjects? Not on your 
teacher’s certificate, it doesn’t! You will 
be teaching girls with similar uncertain- 
ties. You will be teaching young people 
from broken homes, in crowded areas, 
who feel—and with justification—that 
they are in an unstable world. 


OUR students will be bullied, ca- 

joled, and distracted by agencies 
more spectacular and powerful than you 
and your books. The radio, the movies, 
the teen-age canteen, the souped-up jal- 
lopy, the well-grounded cynicism of a 
generation neglected during a war— 
these factors will haunt your dreams and 
lessen the “pulling power” of your class- 
room. 

Because your school will be crowded 
and struggling with war-related courses, 
discipline will be more formalized for 
efficiency’s sake. From sheer lack of 
time, your own relations with students 
will be more de-personalized than you 
would like them to be. You will be tell- 
ing other human beings what to do all 
day. Even though you may have ideas 
of maintaining a human and neighborly 
relationship with your students, you will 
have them for only one hour a day ; and 
during the other hours, they, in all like- 
lihood, are subjected to the authoritar- 
ian regimen crowded conditions make 
likely. If you let up for one hour a day, 
you may fall heir to the pent-up frustra- 
tions and tensions built during the other 
hours. At least, Jackson and I feel that 
way. Weare part of an organization to 
make youth obey a strict regimen, and 
we are forced—partly by the mind-set 
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our students have by the time they reach 
us—to conform. 

You may be the kind of teacher who 
could maintain quiet and orderly human 
relations with students even under the 
circumstances outlined ; but Jackson and 
I find it hard. We can’t order students 
around—we’ve experienced too much of 
it for ourselves ; but on the other hand, 
we can’t create, in our situation, the 
kind of room morale needed for another 
kind of teaching. The situation is too 
much for us. 


ACY to these current problems are 
those everlasting ones for a teacher. 
The teacher is expected to plunge into 
long hours of daily routine and to stay 
alert. Through all his day, he must be 
original in thought and response—but 
conform in dress, politics, and morals. 
And he must, of course, take tickets at 
the football game, sponsor clubs, and 
meet his students for make-up work. 


You may be the kind of person who 
can meet these problems, triumph over 
them, and enjoy your work. You may 
inspire your students, live with them, 
have them tagging after you—and like 
the life. If so, more power to you! 
Every principal in the country is look- 
ing for you. But take warning from 
our experience—think it over carefully. 
And, furthermore, though the school- 
board check won’t bounce, it won’t 
stretch far these days, either. 


If you have solace to offer, any jobs 
where the conditions outlined do not 
exist, or some quiet farm where a 
teacher could raise some beans, drop 
into your local school. There’s a teacher 
huddled behind a desk, with circles 
under his eyes and a pile of ungraded 
papers in front of him, looking for you. 
But beware! Before he has finished his 
lament, he will probably convert you 
to the cause of teaching; for in it, he 
realizes many intangible satisfactions. 
Otherwise, he would not be a teacher ! 














California Teacher Educa- 


tion Council 


HE Teacher Education Council is 

an organization devoted to the im- 
provement of the education of teachers 
in California. It is a co-operative as- 
sociation of the State Department of 
Education, the institutions devoted to 
the education of teachers, and the edu- 
cational organizations which have an 
interest in this field. 


The Association grew out of a confer- 
ence which was called by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Walter F. Dexter, in the spring of 
1945. This conference was called to 
consider particularly the problems that 
arose out of the emergency created by 
the war. It was held in Palo Alto under 
the direction of a committee, composed 
of Paul R. Hanna, Frank B. Lindsay, 
and the writer. The necessary expenses 
of the conference were defrayed by a 
generous grant of five hundred dollars 
from the Rosenberg Foundation. 


The conference lasted for over a week 
and was participated in by a working 
committee and by a group of consultants 
who stayed during the entire period and 
also by a group of representatives of 
various institutions who attended on the 
first and last days of the conference. 
Among the consultants were Karl W. 
Bigelow and Charles Prall of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education and 
George W. Frazier, President of Colo- 
rado State College of Education. Repre- 
sentatives were present from twenty 
teacher-training institutions and eleven 
professional associations. 

Six committees were organized to 
deal with the following problems: 
(1) teachers for the emergency; (2) 
teacher-recruitment; (3) interneship- 
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q By FRANK N. FREEMAN 





4q As Dean of the School of Education 
and Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. University of California, Berke- 
ley. Dr. Freeman is interested in 
teacher-education generally. How- 
ever, in this issue of the JOURNAL, he 
reviews the work of the California 
Teacher Education Council. Cali- 
fornia educators are familicr with 
Dean Freeman’s numerous activities 
in California education and with his 
many books. He is particularly well- 
known to the members of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education 
for his active participation in the work 
of the Society, both as a member of 
the Board of Trustees and as a Con- 
sultant Editor. 





teaching; (4) teacher-placement; (5) 
in-service teacher-education; and (6) 
pre-service teacher-education. Each 
committee presented recommendations 
for the solutions of the problems with 
which it dealt. 


The participants in the Palo Alto con- 
ference agreed that it had been profit- 
able and recommended that the confer- 
ence should be repeated and a permanent 
organization should be formed. The 
persons present constituted themselves 
a provisional organization and agreed to 
form a permanent organization at a 
meeting to be held in the late fall of the 
same year. 


The first meeting of the California 
Council on Teacher Education was held 
on December 17, 1945. Fifty-two per- 
sons were in attendance, representing 
four universities, nine private colleges, 
six state colleges, nine professional as- 
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sociations, and the State Department of 
Education. Three major problems were 
considered: (1) the problem of assist- 
ing holders of emergency credentials to 
qualify for regular credentials; (2) the 
problem of introducing instruction in 
visual education and radio education 
into the programs of teacher-education ; 
and (3) the problem of recruiting 
teachers. 

A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a report at the Council on assisting 
teachers who hold emergency cre- 
dentials to qualify for regular cre- 
dentials. It was suggested that a pro- 
visional credential might be created to 
be granted to teachers holding emer- 
gency credentials who had adopted a 
program of work leading to a regular 
credential. 


— second meeting of the Council 
was held December 16 and 17, 1946, 
at Fresno. Dr. Bigelow again attended 
the meeting and participated helpfully 
in the deliberations. Among the im- 
portant problems discussed were the 
means of meeting the State Board re- 
quirement in audio-visual education, 
recruitment and professional morale, 
the upgrading of emergency teachers, 
needed revision in the curriculum re- 
quirements for elementary and early- 
childhood credentials and for secondary 
credentials, policies of the Accreditation 
Committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and the problems arising out of 
the vast increase in the number of di- 
rect applications for credentials. Each 
committee made recommendations con- 
cerning means of meeting the problems 
with which it dealt. The most far- 
reaching of these recommendations con- 
cerned the proposed provisional ele- 
mentary credential. The substance of 
the recommendation is that holders of 
the emergency credential may qualify 
for regular credentials by entering into 
an arrangement with a teacher-training 
institution to take a program of work 


which will eventually meet the require- 
ments of the regular credential. Not 
less than twelve semester units are to 
be taken in each two-year period. It is 
recommended that the institutions ac- 
cept, under certain conditions, a reason- 
able amount of successful experience in 
lieu of regular course work up to a cer- 
tain maximum which is to be set. So 
far as I know, this recommendation has 
not yet been acted upon by the State 
Board of Education. 

At its final meeting, the group recom- 
mended to the Executive Committee 
that a constitution be drawn up to be 
presented at the next meeting of the 
Council. This constitution is now in 
the process of being prepared. The 
Council also agreed to hold a spring 
meeting at such time and place as will 
be designated by the Committee. 


T the time of the December, 1946, 
meeting, the membership of the 
Council consisted of (1) not to exceed 
five persons from the State Department 
of Education appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, (2) two 
persons from each institution accredited 
to recommend candidates for teaching 
credentials, to be appointed by the presi- 
dents of the respective institutions, and 
(3) one each to represent the following 
associations : 
Association of California Public School 
Superintendents 
California Association of Adult Education 
Administrators 
California Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation 
California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers 
California Elementary School Principals 
Association 
California Junior College Federation 
California School Supervisors’ Association 
California School Trustees Association 
California Teachers Association 
Institutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion. 
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A change in the number representing 
the institutions and the associations has 
been proposed. Final action will be 
taken at the next meeting. 


HE officials selected for next year 

are: President, Lucien B. Kinney; 
Vice-President, Osman R. Hull ; Secre- 
tary, Guy A. West; Executive Com- 
mittee, Wilbur H. Dutton and Lloyd N. 
Morrisett. 
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The Association is proving to be a 
very effective means of consultation be- 
tween the various groups concerned 
with the education of teachers and for 
the study of the problems in this field. 
It is an example of the profit to be de- 
rived from co-operation among the 
agencies and organizations concerned 
with the improvement of education in 
the State, particularly the improvement 
of the education of teachers. 





CALIFORNIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
IS APPOINTED 


Dean Frank N. Freeman, Chairman of the California Committee 
for the Study of Education, recently appointed the following educators 
to serve on the California Subcommittee on General Education: 


Matcoim S. MacLean, University of California, Los Angeles (Chairman) 

Rupotpx D. Lrnpgutst, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara (Vice- 
Chairman) 

Grace Biro, Director, Bakersfield Junior College 

Lavone A. Hanna, Supervisor of Curriculum and Research, Long Beach 
City Schools 

Auprey A. Douciass, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Teacher 
Education, California State Department of Education 

W. H. Cowtey, School of Education, Stanford University 

Irwin O. Appicott, Assistant Superintendent and Director of Curriculum, 
Fresno City Schools 

Donatp L. Harrison, Deputy Superintendent, Stockton City Schools 

J. Cecm Parker, Co-ordinator of Curriculum, San Francisco City Schools 

Ratpu R. Frevps, Superintendent of Schools, San Jose Schools 

Maurice G. Brarr, Curriculum Division, Los Angeles City Schools 

Donatp E. Kitcu, Co-ordinator of Secondary Schools, Contra Costa 
County 

R. W. Grinsteap, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Pasadena City Schools 

H. M. McPuerson, Principal and District Superintendent, Napa Union 
High School and Junior College 


The Subcommittee has been established for the purpose of co-ordinating state- 
wide research activities and experimentation in the field of general education. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years or more, there have been a number of experiments in this 
field which have led to certain curriculum developments. It is important that 
these studies be collected and appraisals made, and new studies instituted where 
found desirable. 


The investigations made by the Subcommittee will not be limited to a single 
step in the educational ladder but will extend up through the level of secondary 
education, including the junior colleges. This will not be a study of a simple 
problem. The indications are that the work of the Subcommittee might very well 
develop into a program of research and appraisal that will take years to complete. 


Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, Professor of Education on the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California, has been appointed to serve as Chairman of the 
Subcommittee. Professor MacLean was Dean of the General College at the 
University of Minnesota from 1932 to 1940, where considerable experimentation 
in general education was undertaken.—Hiram W. Epwanrps, Secretary, California 
Committee for the Study of Education. 





What About Health 


Teaching? 


HE famous comment of Mark 
Twain regarding the weather 
which every one talked about but no 
one did anything about might be ap- 
plied to health education. Among the 
objectives extolled in Cardinal Princi- 
ples, that booklet which is mentioned 
in sO many required courses in edu- 
cation, every student knows what heads 
the list. And yet, traditionally, there 
has been no field of instruction which 
has borne less fruit in the way of influ- 
encing the high-school student’s be- 
havior and practices concerning such 
important matters as proper food, sleep, 
wise recreation, exposure to infections, 
and conservation of nervous energy. 
The list of factors just named sug- 
gests that the responsibility calls for 
teamwork among teachers in varied 
fields. Yet the responsibility has regu- 
larly been delegated to a single person 
or department. The physical-education 
teacher has usually given main consider- 
ation to the phase closest to his inter- 
est or background. The athletically- 
inclined teacher has gone in strongly 
for strenuous games, which in them- 
selves are highly appropriate for stu- 
dents who are already so healthy that 
their energy needs outlets, but hardly 
well-designed for those most in need 
of health development. In fact, it is 
customary for the family physician to 
view these activities with critical con- 
cern and to request that the less healthy 
children under his care be excused en- 
tirely from such participation. Talks or 
reading assignments are given relating 
to personal hygiene, precautions against 
exposure, proper selection of foods, and 
similar topics. The response of pupils 
to these admonitions has too often been 
one of indifference and apathy. They 
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q Dr. F. W. Thomas, President of 
Fresno State College since 1927, dis- 
cusses the teaching of health training 
and describes the project in the train- 
ing of health teachers which is now 
in progress at Fresno State College. 
Dr. Thomas's interest in teacher-edu- 
cation springs not only from his ex- 
perience as the head of a teacher- 
training institution but also from his 
national and state activities in this 
field. He served as a member of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, from 1938 
to 1944. He is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation for Teacher 
Certification, State Board of Education. 





have ideas of their own about such 
things and are not going to let them 
interfere with their pursuit of happiness 
according to the current styles. Even 
when the members of the athletic group 
follow more or less obediently a set of 
regulations prescribed for physical fit- 
ness, this practice is tolerated for the 
season only and is largely disregarded 
during the let-down after the season. 


Le co-operative projects in health 
education which are now being 
carried on, with centers at four of the 
state colleges, grew out of a conviction 
that there are two vital difficulties that 
must be overcome if health education 
is to have any genuine functional value. 
One of these is that of securing the 
interest and sense of responsibility on 
the part of various persons who could, 
in a co-operative way, assist in develop- 
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ing an effective plan of health instruc- 
tion. The other is the task of making 
the entire program vital and dynamic 
in the responses of the pupils so that 
they really care about their own health 
and take pride in maintaining their 
physical well-being. 

When a tentative plan was agreed 
upon as a basis for the co-operative 
enterprise, with financial assistance 
from the Kellogg Foundation, these two 
considerations were regarded as funda- 
mental. A preliminary workshop was 
held at the Huntington Lake campus 
of the Fresno State College during the 
summer of 1944, to which came school 
administrators, teachers, school nurses, 
counselors, physicians, and State offi- 
cials—both from the Department of 
Public Health and the Department of 
Education. The nature of the co-opera- 
tive plan and the organization for carry- 
ing it on were so well described by Dr. 
Bernice Moss in the February issue of 
the JourNAL that no repetition is needed 
here. Reference to that article, however, 
would be helpful in understanding the 
significance of what follows in this at- 
tempt to indicate what is now going on 
in the effort to prepare better teachers 
for health education. 


piRoM the foregoing, it should be ap- 

parent that the teacher responsible 
for developing a program of health edu- 
cation must learn to be a teamworker. 
He must be able to secure the necessary 
co-operation within the faculty of the 
school, and this term refers to the entire 
staff—from the general counselors to 
the custodians. One of the most fre- 
quently-neglected phases of the total set 
of influences bearing on present and 
future well-being is that of environ- 
mental conditions. Control of lighting, 
ventilation, and assigned tasks can be 
assured in conformity with health con- 
siderations only through an acceptance 
upon the part of the entire staff. Cus- 
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todial responsibility for sanitary con- 
ditions is, of course, obvious; but all 
too frequently the attention of care- 
takers must be called to unsanitary fea- 
tures by some one who is trained to 
recognize and explain the needs. The 
administration necessarily has obvious 
responsibilities in this connection, but 
the teacher who inspires confidence in 
the reasonableness and importance of 
his suggestions is far more likely to 
secure the support of the administration. 

The need for competence in enlisting 
teamwork is not limited to the staff. 
Our experience in the health project 
during the past three years has brought 
into sharp emphasis the importance of 
securing assistance and co-operation 
from various groups and officials out- 
side the school itself. County and state 
health authorities should be called upon 
for the services which they may render 
in providing professional investigations 
and establishing control to prevent 
spread of infections or the continuance 
of unsanitary conditions. 


HESE latter relationships are par- 

ticularly important in protecting the 
teacher from incurring the criticism of 
physicians and health authorities in 
those situations in which he is tempted 
to trespass upon prerogatives of the 
medical profession when conditions 
arise in which something must be done 
at once in regard to pupils suspected of 
contagious disease or of being in some 
other way a menace to the health of the 
school. Definite but tactful clarification 
of these responsibilities and relation- 
ships is indispensable to an effective 
program which must take into account 
preventive measures and professional 
assistance that go beyond the limits of 
the school and its authority. 

In the light of this growing recog- 
nition of the wider implications involved 
in health education, there is under way 
a revision of the curriculum of studies 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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and experiences essential to the edu- 
cation of the health teacher. The pat- 
tern of basic sciences which must 
provide the knowledge essential to accu- 
rate and adequate instruction is taking 
on new points of emphasis. In the bio- 
logical studies, new importance is given 
to those relating to normal human 
growth and development. These include 
physiology and nutrition, an under- 
standing of bodily changes with the cor- 
responding needs at various stages of 
maturity, and the knowledge of the 
limits within which exercises and activi- 
ties are beneficial to bodily development 
and well-being. The traditional courses 
in botany and zoology are ill-suited for 
providing the scientific information 
most significant for this purpose. 

Closely related to the biological 
studies—in fact, inseparable from them 
—is the field of psychology, as it re- 
lates to childhood and adolescence. The 
newer emphasis is less concerned with 
the behavior of white rats and much 
more intent upon the many factors 
which occasion the apparently strange 
behavior of children as they strive to 
make adjustments to the social pres- 
sures around them. The emotional 
changes which accompany the various 
levels of development toward maturity 
and the problems of social adjustments 
constitute a field of fascinating study of 
tremendous importance to all teachers, 
especially to the teacher who hopes to 
win the acceptance of pupils in a pro- 
gram concerned with their physical 
well-being. 


MONG the innovations in such a 

curriculum of teacher-education, 
one of the newest to receive emphasis 
is a study of community organization 
and services. The prospective teacher 
needs to know the community insti- 
tutions and organizations which can be 
helpful in a health program, and should 
understand also the traditional apa- 


thy and conservatism which so often 
make progress difficult. Somewhere, he 
should become familiar with the cur- 
rent health superstitions and igno- 
rance which must be taken into account 
in order to avoid the opposition and 
misunderstanding which would block 
moves for improvements. The lack of 
such understanding of possible sources 
of aid and of potential obstacles fre- 
quently has been the cause of failure 
in inaugurating better health measures. 


N addition to the formal class work 

bearing upon the information needed 
by the prospective health teacher is the 
extremely important provision for first- 
hand experiences with children and with 
community activities. The observation 
of children and the opportunity to work 
with them in their voluntary activities 
are indispensable to the attainment of 
the sympathetic understanding essential 
to leadership. The teacher must come 
to know the natural responses of chil- 
dren to situations in which habits es- 
sential to health may be established. 
The plan for teacher-education should 
provide for extended playground ex- 
perience and direction of voluntary club 
activities in which the natural and spon- 
taneous behavior of children may be 
studied. This experience is essential to 
the genuine leadership that is necessary 
in securing the co-operation of children 
and the attitudes of acceptance without 
which no program of health instruction 
can be fruitful. 

With these extended experiences, the 
course in methods of instruction for the 
health teacher takes on new form and 
direction. The teaching of health infor- 
mation and rules for healthful living is 
relatively futile unless the children, 
through their own activities, are led to 
have a personal pride in their physical 
well-being and accept a personal re- 
sponsibility for self-direction in health 
practices. The accomplishment of this 
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goal is particularly difficult during the 
buoyant years of childhood and early 
youth when concern for his future health 
is one of the least worries of the young- 
ster who is intent upon the task of win- 
ning a place of importance for himself 
in the group whose approval he seeks. 
It may be added that adults regularly 
have the same indifference and begin to 
be concerned about their health only 
after they have lost it. Some one has 
said that we know enough to live to be 
a hundred but that we lack the tech- 
nique. The fact is that we have never 
been sufficiently impressed with the 
values of conserving our health to 
undertake the formation of habits and 
carry on the practices essential to that 
end. The beginning must be made by 
developing attitudes of acceptance and 
the inauguration of health habits on the 
part of our pupils if our information is 
to have any effective influence. In short, 
methods of teaching in this field must 
emphasize the development of attitudes 
and enthusiasm along with wise pro- 
cedures in habit-formation to imple- 
ment and make effective the materials 
of health instruction. 


|» \piadeanna important feature of the 
new program is the direct attention 
given to evaluation. It has been the pre- 
vailing custom at the end of any course 
dealing with health education, either to 
give an examination testing the recall of 
facts or making perfunctory use of some 
other device. No attempt was made to 
determine to what extent the facts were 
actually functioning, and even these 
were sometimes selected more with a 
view to a nicely-balanced examination 
than for their permanent importance. 
One of the most stimulating features 
of the health project has been the seri- 
ous attempt to develop evaluation pro- 
cedures which really indicate whether 
the program is producing significant 
results. 
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AN evaluation has meaning only in 
the light of the actual purposes 
sought in a program of instruction. The 
most valuable phase of the workshops 
growing out of the health project has 
been the procedures for defining the 
precise objectives which are important. 
Over and over the question arises: 
What are we driving at? Unless the 
procedures reveal whether we are going 
in the right direction and how far we 
have progressed, they are relatively 
meaningless. 

The very nature of the objectives 
which should underlie a health program 
requires that something besides a pencil- 
and-paper test be used if significant re- 
sults are to be demonstrated. Many re- 
sourceful persons have been working on 
suggested procedures which may reveal 
the extent to which the really vital pur- 
poses of health education are being at- 
tained. A progressive inventory of the 
health habits of the pupils, evidences 
of genuine acceptance of health infor- 
mation as a guide to personal rules of 
living, and records of voluntary observ- 
ance of these principles outside the class- 
room—all these are typical features of 
the new form of evaluation which seeks 
something beyond superficial verbalism. 


K Reaepae: developments not only point 
toward a more broadly conceived 
program of health education but also 
arise out of an extremely stimulating 
and comprehensive study on the part 
of the most representative and earnest 
group of persons ever to attack a cur- 
riculum problem of this type in Cali- 
fornia. The workshops of those con- 
nected with the project have brought 
together on at least a half-dozen oc- 
casions approximately one hundred per- 
sons directly concerned with health edu- 
cation in all its phases. The outcomes 
promise to influence in a most signifi- 
cant way the preparation of teachers 
who are to undertake this important 
field of service. 
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Edited by LAWRENCE B. WHITE 


Acalanes High School Brunch 
Period.—After noticing that students 
were trying to snatch quick mid-morn- 
ing lunches from their lockers, Princi- 
pal Neil M. Parsons and the teachers 
of the Acalanes Union High School, 
Lafayette, decided to schedule a short 
brunch period this year after an investi- 
gation revealed that many students had 
early breakfasts or were skipping break- 
fast. 

By shortening morning class inter- 
missions, time was allowed for an eight- 
minute period between the second and 
third periods. During this time, milk, 
fruit, sandwiches, and rolls are on sale 
at five locations in the school corridors. 
The sale of these items, which is under 
the direction of Mrs. Helen Williamson, 
home-economics instructor and cafe- 
teria manager, is carried on by girls 
from the home-economics classes who 
are in a second-period study hall. 
Tickets are sold in advance so that no 
time is lost in making change. 


According to Donald E. Kitch, Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Schools of 
Contra Costa County, informal surveys 
indicate that about 70 per cent of the 
Acalanes students and most of the 
teachers and administrative staff take 
advantage of the period to purchase 
some item of food or to eat something 
brought from home. Mrs. Williamson 
reports that there has been no decrease 
in noon purchases in the cafeteria, and 
many teachers have noticed a decrease 
in restlessness among students during 
the period just preceding the noon hour. 


Driver Education at Garden Grove. 
—In order that all students may be 
made continually aware of the problem 
of driving, a required unit of instruction 
is included in each year of the Garden 
Grove High School,” reports Super- 
intendent Leroy L. Doig. The Sports- 
manlike Driving Series, furnished 
through the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California, is the basis for this work, 
supplemented by state publications, mo- 
tion pictures, and any material which 
the individual teacher may choose to 
use. 


Driver and Pedestrian Responsibili- 
ties is used in the ninth grade; The 
Driver, in the tenth; How to Drive, in 
the eleventh; and Sound Driving Prac- 
tices and Society's Responsibilities, in 
the twelfth. For the ninth grade, in- 
struction is included in the social studies 
class; for the tenth grade, in English; 
for the eleventh grade, in science; and 
for the twelfth grade, in senior problems. 


Training in actual driving is included 
in eleventh-grade instruction because it 
is during this year that most students 
become sixteen years: of age and are 
eligible to drive under state law. How- 
ever, training in the operation of a car 
will not be given to any student who 
does not have the written consent of 
his parents. All juniors give special 
attention to state regulations, and all 
who wish may take the written test for 
a driver’s license at the school. Instruc- 
tion in operation is given by Charles 
Munz, high-school transportation mana- 
ger and auto-shop teacher. 
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Guidance Organization at Lassen. 
—‘‘There has been real progress during 
recent years in the guidance organi- 
zation of Lassen Union High School 
and Junior College,” reports Mr. John 
Whitfield, Counseling Coordinator at 
Susanville. In order to achieve greater 
unity of purpose, more faculty members 
have been encouraged to assume guid- 
ance duties. Nearly half of the school’s 
faculty have definite functions in the 
guidance program, leading to increased 
understanding and co-operation. 


For discussion purposes, the guidance 
organization may be divided into its 
three main aspects—counseling, tests 
and records, and orientation. In reality, 
however, there is no clear-cut division, 
for each function has been co-ordinated 
into the over-all organization. 


The school has ten teacher-counselors 
under the direction of a trained counsel- 
ing co-ordinator. These counselors have 
been selected on the basis of their per- 
sonality, experience, education, and 
interest in guidance work. 


Lassen’s testing program is extensive 
and well-balanced. The orientation pro- 
gram—the group guidance aspect of 
the guidance services—provides oppor- 
tunity for the basic testing activities. 
Complementary testing conducted by 
the counseling co-ordinator is adminis- 
tered through appropriate classes. Test 
results and other confidential data are 
maintained for each pupil in individual 
folders. These data are accessible to all 
faculty members. In addition, perma- 
nent records are kept in the school safe. 
These permanent records are in reality 
summaries of the data in each folder. 

Ninth-grade orientation is designed 
primarily to assist the entering fresh- 
man to find adjustment in his new en- 
vironment. The course is divided into 
six units, each taught by a specialist. 
The units are (1) vocations, (2) music, 
(3) use of the library, (4) shop, (5) art, 
and (6) adjustment to oneself. 
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Hall Exhibits at Lindsay.—A hall 
exhibit that portrays the activity or 
radiates the spirit of the week is seen 
every Monday at Lindsay Senior High 
School. “You can always find a group 
of students clustered around the new 
exhibit each Monday,” writes Principal 
Zafon A. Hartman. 


“A group of girls from one of the 
Monday morning library-study-hall 
classes plan and put up each new ex- 
hibit under the inspiration and super- 
vision of the Librarian, Nina Wood- 
ward. It is surprising that these girls 
continue to vie week after week for the 
privilege of presenting their ideas in the 
weekly exhibit. Each important ac- 
tivity, such as plays and sports as well 
as the special calendar events, such as 
Back to School, Armistice, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Years, have 
had their turn in one of the two recessed 
show cases.” 


2: 


Keeping in Touch with Alhambra 
Parents.—“ Alhambra High School be- 
lieves that direct mail contacts are a 
vital part of all public-relations pro- 
grams,” reports Principal Norman B. 
Sharer. It is an opportunity to dis- 
tribute information about the students 
and the school in addition to local press 
releases. Parents appreciate getting 
these messages even though they are 
mimeographed. Direct mail is also a 
successful medium through which spe- 
cial events may be advertised. 


Obviously, it would be a herculean 
task to address 2,000 envelopes or cards 
each time that a message is to be sent 
to the patrons of the school. To make 
this task simple, Alhambra High School 
has purchased an addressograph. Each 
family’s name is on a plate, making it 
an easy job to address material to the 
families of the district. The list is per- 
petual, for new plates are made for stu- 
dents entering the school, and plates 
are destroyed when students leave. 





SECONDARY SKETCHES 


Criticism of Guidance Practices.— 
Dr. Ralph D. Wadsworth, Principal of 
the University High School, Los An- 
geles, criticizes current guidance prac- 
tices for being concerned primarily with 
the relatively few “problem” students. 

“An anomalous situation exists in the 
present development of counseling and 
guidance services. Though guidance 
was originally designed to improve edu- 
cational outcomes for all students, the 
great majority receive little more help 
than they received before the advent of 
counseling. The maladjusted, the slow 
learners, the ‘problem children’ have 
benefited greatly, in spite of the re- 
stricted use of diagnostic information. 
At present, probably ninety per cent of 
the students profit little from guidance 
services, except so far as certain routine 
matters, such as program making, test- 
ing, vocational and educational guid- 
ance, are more systematically organized. 
In many schools, before there were 
counselors, teachers used to discharge 
these duties quite effectively. 

“No doubt, the results secured in 
salvaging maladjusted future citizens 
justify expenditure for a counseling 
group. But to limit guidance service to 
the abnormal is to miss the opportunity 
to help those who will profit most from 
good counseling. I have found by ex- 
perience during the last few years that 
surprising results come from furnish- 
ing teachers with diagnostic information 
about all students in all classes so that 
continuous effort is made to direct the 
complete development of all parts of the 
student’s abilities and character. 


“My plea is for expert counseling 
service for the forgotten ninety per cent. 
Let clerks take care of the routine check- 
ing and clerical work and free trained 
counselors for real guidance. Many 
schools could give more vital aid to stu- 
dents without increasing their present 
personnel.” 
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Faculty Health Committee at 
Napa.—Teachers often feel that they 
are called upon to serve on many 
meaningless committees. Frequently, 
these committees do become meaning- 
less for want of clear-cut objectives. 
However, if given a specific task to per- 
form, with the assurance that the task 
is of some consequence, faculty com- 
mittees can serve efficiently. Such an 
example is outlined in the following 
paragraphs contributed by Mr. Kenneth 
Johnson, Dean of Boys and Director of 
Student Activities at Napa Junior High 
School. 


At Napa, several faculty committees 
function during the school year on mat- 
ters of curriculum or general policy. 
One of these set up for this year is a 
committee on health. Its primary pur- 
pose was to survey health instruction. 
As a result of this survey, it was found 
that health instruction fell mainly in 
three fields: science, homemaking, and 
physical education; and it was con- 
cluded that a more extensive and better 
co-ordinated program of health instruc- 
tion was needed. 


With this need in mind, the com- 
mittee began to plan some type of 
all-school campaign in which each de- 
partment could participate—a campaign 
that would serve as a motivation toward 
a more extensive health-instruction pro- 
gram. After many discussions, it was 
decided to start with one of the more 
frequent causes of absence—the com- 
mon cold. (Such projects as traffic 
safety, home accidents, bathing, and 
clean hands and nails were also sug- 
gested.) 

By December, the project had been 
worked out to revolve around simple 
health rules. Posters to illustrate these 
rules, songs composed of or about the 
rules, limericks, poems, essays and 
speeches, a health edition of the paper— 
all these features were to be used. The 
final climax of the campaign was to be 
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an all-school assembly at which time 
these creative efforts would be pre- 
sented. 


In January, three committeemen met 
with each department chairman to pre- 
sent and make plans for this “Pre- 
vention of Colds Campaign.” The de- 
partment chairmen were enthusiastic, 
and dates were set for the first two 
weeks of the new semester. Many good 
suggestions were made by the depart- 
ment chairmen, and their co-operation 
provided impetus for the program. 

The result of these weeks of planning 
exceeded the most optimistic expecta- 
tions of the committee. Such examples 
as the following were forthcoming : 


English Department: 

Limericks and other poems to fit the 
tune of H. M. S. Pinafore were com- 
posed. Stories and essays on cold pre- 
vention were contributed. One issue of 
the school paper was devoted to colds. 
The dramatic class wrote and produced 
a skit. 


Music Department: 

Choral groups were organized to sing 
the material originated by the English 
classes. Instrumental accompaniment 
was planned. 


Art Department: 


A short puppet play was given. Post- 
ers were made by all grades. 


Agricultural Department: 


Students gave talks on the effects of 
colds on farming and food production. 


Stagecraft and Industrial Arts 
Departments: 


Students planned and built sets for 
the assembly program. 

All these projects were co-ordinated 
into the final climax—the assembly pro- 
gram. It proved to be the best program 
of the year, and all felt that the cam- 
paign was a great success. 
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Standard Practices in California 
High Schools.—Superintendent J. C. 
Cherry of South San Francisco recently 
completed a study of thirty-three high 
schools seeking information regarding 
standard practices. Some of the find- 
ings were : the time allowed for the noon 
period ranges from 30 to 60 minutes, 
with the median and the mode both 
45 minutes, but six class periods daily 
seem to be standard practice; seven 
schools require their teachers to teach 
six periods, twelve schools require five 
periods of teaching, and fourteen schools 
require teachers to teach either five or 
six periods, and twelve of the thirty- 
three schools give all teachers free peri- 
ods daily. 

The ratios of A. D. A. to certificated 
employees range from 12.81 to 31.79, 
and the median is 19.06. In other 
words, the average school has one cer- 
tificated employee for every 19 students. 
The ratio of teachers to office workers 
ranges from 6.4 to 27.0 with a median 
of 14.0. 

Quoting from Mr. Cherry’s conclu- 
sions, “The average school begins the 
daily session at 8:30 and closes at 3:30 
or 3:45 with a noon recess of 45 min- 
utes. The average school has six class 
periods of 55 minutes each. Teachers 
are required to teach 5 or 6 periods 
daily. ... 

“According to the ratios attained, a 
school of 720 A. D. A. might be ex- 
pected to employ 37 certificated em- 
ployees, 51% full-time janitors, 3 office 
workers. ... 

“Size seems to be a factor affecting 
the ratios. The 16 larger schools, those 
with A. D. A. of 700 to 1,000, are ap- 
parently able to operate more efficiently 
than the 16 smaller schools, those with 
A, D. A. of 500-700, as shown by the 
averages of their respective ratios.” 
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Motion-Picture-Projector Opera- 
tion at Marysville—“The problem of 
the operation of the motion-picture pro- 
jector is one which we believe has been 
solved satisfactorily at Marysville 
Union High School,” reports Mrs. 
Mariette Miller. 

An operators’ corps, composed of 
about twenty boys, was started a year 
ago, using the stage-crew class as the 
nucleus of the group. These boys were 
given a thorough training in the oper- 
ation, maintenance, and care of pro- 
jectors. An oral examination and a 
practical demonstration were required, 
and licenses were issued to those who 
passed the tests. A captain and first 
and second lieutenants were chosen to 
organize the boys. These trained boys 
then helped in training the remaining 
members of the corps. Five boys are 
trained from each of the four classes— 
that is, freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior. 


At the beginning of the week, the 
audio-visual director gives a schedule of 
the program for the week to the captain 
of the corps. The captain then assigns 
operators for each period scheduled. If 
operators are enrolled in the class in 
which pictures are to be shown, these 
students are assigned to that period. 
When there is no operator in the class, 
an operator is assigned who has physi- 
cal education for that period. It is ar- 
ranged so that each operator will not 
be absent from physical education often. 

“There are still a few wrinkles that 
have to be ironed out, but we feel that 
we are getting better service from our 
projectors, and we believe that most 
teachers prefer to be relieved of the 
responsibility of operating the pro- 
jector.” 

7 LA 5 A 


Students’ Youth Council at Oak- 
land.—‘‘One phase of student govern- 
ment at Oakland High School is the 
Youth Council program,” writes Princi- 
pal L. P. Farris. Under the leadership 
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of the Commissioner of Social Affairs, 
over one hundred students are actively 
engaged in planning school dances, 
movies, and social programs. In exe- 
cuting this work, many students partici- 
pate at various times during the term. 
To facilitate the work, the Com- 
missioner of Social Affairs has divided 
the workers into three main groups: 

1. The Advisory Council, composed of the 
Commissioners of Boys’ Affairs and 
Girls’ Affairs, with the presidents of the 
twelve boys’ and girls’ grade clubs. (This 
Council acts in an advisory capacity 
only.) 

2. The Administrative Board, consisting of 
the chairmen of the three main branches 
of activities—viz., noon, after-school, and 
evening activities. (This Board acts upon 
the advice of the Council and co-ordinates 
the work of the three groups and sets 
policies. ) 

3. The Executive Committee, which in- 
cludes the chairmen of the Working Com- 
mittees, which operate the program. 
(These chairmen plan the activities for 
their committees and supervise them. 
The membership of the Working Com- 
mittees reaches into all parts of the 
school.) 


In brief, the noon activities consist of 
records played in Ferris Court, grade- 
club meetings, dances, and movies in 
the auditorium and rainy-day programs. 
After-school activities include movies 
and dances; while dinners and dances 
are featured in the evening programs. 
“The program in itself is little different 
from those of many other schools. Its 
chief bid for fame is that it is student- 
planned, student-organized, and stu- 
dent-executed, for and by our students, 
to meet our situation and needs.” 





q The JOURNAL is indebted to Dr. 
White for his editorship of the column 
SECONDARY SKETCHES for the year 
1946-1947. On May 1, Dr. White re- 
signed as Assistant Chief, Division 
of Secondary Education, California 
State Department of Education, to be- 
come Regional Survey Director for 
Regions II and V, succeeding Dr. 
Hardesty. 














Vocational Objectives of 


Veterans 


STUDY of the selection of vo- 

cational objectives of veterans 
seeking vocational guidance was under- 
taken because of the need for learning 
more about pre-counseling and post- 
counseling vocational objectives selected 
by World War II veterans who volun- 
tarily apply for vocational guidance 
offered by guidance centers under con- 
tract to the Veterans Administration 
under the provisions of Public Law 346, 
78th Congress. 

The Veterans Administration Guid- 
ance Center, operated by the Veterans 
Counseling Center of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools at 750 Eddy Street, 
San Francisco, was selected as the locale 
for this study, because (1) it had kept 
its own complete records on all veterans 
counseled, (2) its monthly case load 
of 300 was sufficiently high to provide 
a sizable working sample of cases, and 
(3) its downtown location in a metro- 
politan area would tend to attract a 
wider variety of clients with more di- 
verse occupational and educational 
problems than would be the case if the 
center had been located on a college 
campus. It was recognized that, while 
the veteran population of San Fran- 
cisco desiring vocational guidance might 
differ in many respects from the veteran 
populations applying for guidance in 
other parts of the country, a cross- 
sectional study of the San Francisco 
Guidance Center case load would yield 
educational, social, and economic data 
which would not only have interest and 
value for educators in California, but 
which might be of interest and value 
to educators engaged in vocational guid- 
ance throughout the nation. 
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q By HENRY C. LINDGREN 





q The first of a series of articles on the 
vocational objectives of veterans is 
contributed by Dr. Henry C. Lindgren, 
Assistant Chief, Advisement and 
Guidance Division, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Branch 12, San Francisco. 
In this article, Dr. Lindgren presents 
the findings of a study of veterans in 
the San Francisco Veterans Counsel- 
ing Center, conducted by San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools, where he served 
as Senior Counselor from 1945 to 1946. 
During the war, Dr. Lindgren was 
Assistant Rehabilitation Officer and 
Educational Services Officer, U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, from 1944 to 1945. Other arti- 
cles on veterans’ objectives will be 
published in the fall issues of the 
JOURNAL, including one contrib- 
uted by Miss Alice Dement, formerly 
of Los Angeles City College. There 
will also be an article on the over-all 
picture of the results of counseling in 
the San Francisco Veterans’ Counsel- 
ing Center, as a follow-up of the in- 
troductory article by Ward Nichols in 
the October JOURNAL (1946). 





In order to provide a frame of refer- 
ence in which to study these veterans, 
the study of the selection of objectives 
was preceded by an analysis of the edu- 
cational, social, and economic back- 
yround of the veterans concerned. The 
chief purpose of such an analysis, as far 
as this study was concerned, was to 
provide the background against which 
might be observed the effect of the guid- 
ance process on occupational choices of 
those veterans who had come to the 
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Guidance Center with tentative vo- 
cational goals in mind. 

It should be noted that most of the 
veterans who came to the Guidance 
Center during the period of time cov- 
ered by the study did so on their own 
initiative rather than at the request of 
the Veterans Administration. Advise- 
ment essential to rehabilitation under 
Public Law 16 of veterans with service- 
connected disabilities had not been com- 
pletely decentralized by the local Veter- 
ans Administration office to guidance 
centers, and the cases of the few veter- 
ans counseled by this guidance center 
under the provisions of Public Law 16 
were eliminated in order to make the 
sampling as homogeneous as possible. 
Also eliminated were the few women 
veterans (less than 5 per cent) who had 
availed themselves of this service. 


ies procedure followed in initiating 
guidance at this center is for the re- 
ceptionist to request each veteran who 
visits the center to fill out a simple data 
sheet. The data sheet provides the 
counselor or vocational appraiser with 
a preview of his client before the initial 
interview (which is preceded by official 
referral of the veteran to the Guidance 
Center by the Guidance Center Chief, 
who is a representative of the Veterans 
Administration). The counselor elicits 
and enters any missing information in 
order that the blank may serve as a 
complete record of the services ren- 
dered to the veteran. Test scores are 
noted on the reverse of the form. All 
remaining data, Veterans Administra- 
tion forms, and test answer sheets are 
turned over to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration representative when the counsel- 
ing has been completed. 


Inasmuch as the blank is filled out 
initially by the veteran rather than by 
an interviewer, the entries vary in ex- 
tent and detail. For example, many 
blanks contain insufficient information 
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regarding type of military duty and spe- 
cial schools attended. Many veterans 
who have held jobs before and after 
the war do not feel that the work was 
significant enough to be recorded. More 
complete data are recorded by the coun- 
selor, and with greater accuracy, on the 
Veterans Administration interview 
forms. 

The method followed in gathering 
the data used in this study consisted of 
(1) selecting every fifth counseling file 
out of a total of 1,150, which covered 
a period of operation from May to Sep- 
tember, 1946, and (2) abstracting the 
following data: age, marital status, 
number of dependents, race, disability 
(yes or no), branch of military service, 
home state, years of education, prewar 
and postwar wages (to nearest $5.00), 
prewar and postwar occupational expe- 
rience, and initial vocational objective 
and final objective. 

The data were compared, where feasi- 
ble, with comparable figures for the 
male portion of the cross-sectional study 
of 10,000 clients of the Adjustment 
Service. The Adjustment Service was 
selected for purposes of comparison be- 
cause it represents the only project 
before 1944 with sufficient scope of 
counseling activities and research to be 
useful for purposes of comparison. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Age. The mean age of this group of 
veterans was 24.7 years, and the median 
age was 23. This approximates the 
average age of unselected groups of 
service men. The veteran group was 
somewhat younger than the group of 
men who visited the Adjustment Serv- 
ice in New York in 1933 and 1934.? 


1G. L. Bergen, and J. F. Murphy, Adjust- 
ment Service Series Report No. X: Ten Thou- 
sand Clients of the Adjustment Service, (New 
York: American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1935). 


2 Ibid., p. 9 
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Only 42.5 per cent of the male Adjust- 
ment Service clients were aged 24 and 
under, as compared with 58.2 per cent 
of the veteran group. 

Marital Status. Single veterans con- 
stituted 68.7 per cent of the group ; 29.1 
per cent were married ; and 2.2 per cent 
were divorced or separated. This com- 
pares closely with statistics presented 
for the Adjustment Service male clien- 
tele, of whom 65 per cent were single 
and 29 per cent were married. 

Number of Dependents. Three or 
more dependents were claimed by 3 per 
cent of the veterans, 7.8 per cent had 
two dependents, 28.2 per cent had one 
dependent, and 60.9 per cent had none. 
The Adjustment Service did not report 
male and female clients separately in 
respect to number of dependents and 
did not include wives as dependents if 
they were employed full-time. Seventy- 
three per cent of the clientele of the 
Adjustment Service were reported as 
single.® 

Racial Origin. Negro veterans and 
veterans of mongoloid origin each ac- 
counted for 4.8 per cent of the group. 
The remainder were white. No com- 
parable figures were given for the clien- 
tele served by the Adjustment Service. 
The percentages of veterans of differ- 
ent racial origins patronizing Veterans 
Administration guidance centers would 
probably vary widely from city to city 
throughout the country. 

Physical Disability. Thirty of the 
veterans who were counseled at the 
Guidance Center, or 13 per cent, claimed 
to have disabilities. This percentage is 
doubtless lower than would be obtained 
from a random sampling of veterans, 
inasmuch as veterans who have service- 
connected disabilities are encouraged by 
the Veterans Administration to take 
their education or training, and hence 
their advisement, under Public Law 16. 


8 Ibid., p. 18 
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The 30 disabled veterans who received 
guidance under Public Law 346 at the 
Guidance Center either had not applied 
for rehabilitation under Public Law 16 
or were awaiting action on their appli- 
cations. 

Military Service. This Guidance 
Center received a larger number of 
Navy veterans than would be expected 
from an unselected group of veterans, 
in that 53 per cent saw Army service ; 
while 40.9 per cent were in the Navy. 
This may be due to San Francisco’s 
position as a seaport plus the fact that 
the 12th Naval District performed most 
of its separations from Naval service 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 

Home State. “Out-of-staters” ac- 
counted for 28 per cent of the veterans, 
of which two-fifths, the largest group, 
came from the southern states. Many 
of the veterans who claimed California 
as their home state had spent their youth 
in other states ; hence it was difficult to 
determine how long California had been 
their home. If state of birth had been 
the determining factor, a much larger 
minority of the veterans in this group 
would be classified as “out-of-staters.” 








TABLE I—YEArRS oF EDUCATION 
Years of Formal 








Schooling 
Completed Number Per Cent 
RS At 2 0.9 
a 3 1.3 
RE SOLS 2 0.9 
hii ccasonisiavclinick 10 4.3 
I 14 6.1 
SF 29 12.6 
| 30 13.0 
PARAS ZR 89 38.7 
I colebinincitthcneese 15 6.5 
EE 19 8.3 
|” RN aie 4 1.8 
Sl rireccenccscomtgvidea 10 4.3 
Ae 3 1.3 
| ee eer 230 100.0 
_ SS oe 
Median ERE» SRS 12.28 Years 
Standard Deviation ........ 2.03 
Quartile Deviation........... 1.01 
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The Adjustment Service found that 
13.9 per cent of all their clientele, men 
and women of all age groups, had eight 
years or less of education; while 8.4 
per cent of the men under 20 years of 
age had eight years or less of education, 
as compared with 3.1 per cent of the 
veteran group covered by Table I. The 
Adjustment Service also found that 60 
per cent of their male clientele under 
20 and 57.7 per cent of the men over 
20 had a high-school education or more ; 
while 60.9 per cent of the veterans 
covered by Table I had a high-school 
education or better. The Adjustment 
Service group of men over 20 years of 
age also had a higher percentage, com- 
pared with the veteran group of college 
graduates, which might be expected in 
an older group.‘ 


The fact that a greater number of 
veterans, as compared with the Adjust- 
ment Service group, had completed 
some high-school work is doubtless due 
to the fact that California’s compulsory 
attendance laws tend to keep youth in 
school longer than is the case in most 
other states. The group applying for 
guidance at the Guidance Center also 
has completed more education than is 
the case with unselected groups of 
servicemen, where the mean educational 
level is between the tenth and eleventh 
grade. 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

The prewar and postwar occupational 
experience of the group of veterans who 
visited the Guidance Center is probably 
of limited social significance in that 
many of these young people worked 
only at interim war production jobs im- 
mediately before the war and during 
the first war years. In most cases, they 
had no intention of making this work 
a career; they did it primarily because 
the country needed the products of this 
labor, and it paid as well or better than 





4 Ibid., p. 23 


the going wage elsewhere. Many had 
not found these early jobs to be satis- 
factory—hence, the desire for vo- 
cational counseling. 


Wages. The median weekly wage of 
the 155 veterans who reported pre- 
Service wages was $39.88 and the mean 
was $41.70. Comparable figures for 
78 veterans who reported post-Service 
wages are $47.50 and $40.91, respec- 
tively. However, since these figures 
represent statements made on the data 
sheet and are not subject to verification, 
they must be regarded as rough esti- 
mates. They also compare favorably 
with maximum salary figures presented 
in the Adjustment Service study, which 
reported the mean highest weekly salary 
for 6,500 male clients who held a job 
for a year or more to be $43.73, with 
a median of $38.44.5 

It is to be noted that only 78 of the 
230 veterans whose records are covered 
in this study reported wages for post- 
Service jobs. The period covered by the 
survey overlapped and followed the 
mass exodus of men from the Armed 
Services, when veteran unemployment 
was at its peak. The fact that these men 
were seeking the services of a guidance 
center is indicative of the fact that they 
were going through a period of vo- 
cational adjustment. 

Occupational Experience. Pre-Serv- 
ice and post-Service jobs were also re- 
ported by veterans. For purposes of 
comparison, these figures are first pre- 
sented according to the occupational 
groupings used by the Adjustment 
Service in classifying its clientele.* Re- 
classification according to the groups of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Part II, will be found in Table III. 

The figures for both San Francisco 
and New York in Table II reflect the 
urban character of the case loads in the 
low percentage of applicants who re- 





5 Ibid., p. 37 
6 Ibid., pp. 33-36 
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TasLe II—OccupaTion sy FIELps 





Adjustment 











Veterans’ Ravages ervice 
Pre-Service ost-Service Per 
Occupational Field Number PerCent Number Per Cent Number Cent 
1. Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry 3 1.3 3 1.3 33 1 
= ion of Minerals............ 1 0.4 0 0.0 4 0 
3. Manufacturing & Mechanical 72 31.3 19 8.3 905 14 
4. Trade 18 78 15 6.5 1,200 19 
5. Public Service .......................... 2 0.9 4 1.7 27 0 
6. Professional Service ................ 5 2.2 6 2.6 1,107 17 
7. Domestic & Personal Service 9 3.9 7 3.0 229 4 
8. Clerical Occupations................ 23 10.0 18 78 1,881 29 
9. Transportation & Communi- 
cation 25 10.9 8 3.5 381 6 
10. Students, Persons Without 
Work Experience (Unem- 
ployed or did not state)...... 72 31.3 150 65.2 711 11 
230 100.0 230 99.9 6,500 101 








ported work experience in agriculture, 
fishing, forestry, and mining. Many of 
the applicants for guidance undoubtedly 
had experience in the field of agri- 
culture; but they apparently felt that 
later experience was more significant, 
for their agricultural experience was 
very likely at an unskilled, lower-paid 
level. 

The Adjustment Service group, 
being older and not having lost employ- 
able time in the Armed Services, re- 
port a lower percentage of persons un- 
employed, and a higher percentage of 
persons employed in professional serv- 
ice, trade, and clerical occupations. 
Wartime industrial expansion is re- 
flected in the fact that 31.3 per cent of 
the veteran group reported their most 
significant employment experience in 
the manufacturing and mechanical field. 


VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES SELECTED 


Probably the vocational objectives 
chosen as a result of the counseling 
process is of greater interest to vo- 
cational-guidance personnel than the 
foregoing data. The Adjustment Serv- 
ice presented this information in a table 
entitled “Specific Occupations Recom- 
mended to Clients.”"* The culmination 
of the guidance process under Public 
Law 346 in a Veterans Administration 


guidance center like the one in San 
Francisco does not result in an occu- 
pation being “recommended” to the 
veteran. It is chosen by the veteran 
himself after he has had an opportunity 
to consider, during the counseling pro- 
cedure, his abilities, interests, weak- 
nesses, and strengths in relation to the 
demands on these qualities and charac- 
teristics which are made by various 
types of employment, as well as oppor- 
tunities and working conditions in vari- 
ous trades and professions. The Ad- 
justment Service doubtless had a simi- 
lar process in mind, even though it used 
the term “recommended,” for it implies 
elsewhere that the decision was reached 
by both client and counselor.® 
Objectives selected by veterans re- 
ceiving guidance at the San Francisco 
Guidance Center are presented in Tables 
III and IV. Table III follows the classi- 
fication of vocations used by the Ad- 
justment Service and presents the pre- 
counseling and post-counseling vo- 
cational objectives of the veterans who 
received service, together with com- 
parable figures for occupations recom- 
mended by the Adjustment Service to 
its clientele. Inasmuch as the tendency 





7 Ibid., p. 74 
8 Ibid., p. 78 
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in vocational guidance today is to use 
the classification developed by the 
United States Employment Service, 
rather than that used by the Adjustment 
Service, it seems desirable to reclassify 
data concerning the pre-Service experi- 
ence, post-Service experience, pre- 
counseling vocational objectives, and 
post-counseling vocational objectives of 
the Veterans group in Table IV accord- 
ing to the broad occupational classifi- 
cations in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, Part II. 

Vocational counselors have long been 
well aware of the tendency of coun- 
selees as a group to entertain ambitions 
higher than are justified by availability 
of work and capability of individuals. 
The proportion of youths who hope to 
enter the professional field at the termi- 
nation of their schooling is far greater 
than the proportion of the total popu- 
lation now engaged in professional 
work, It is interesting to note in Table 
IV that the counselors in the San Fran- 
cisco Guidance Center were able to 
effect a reduction in the percentage of 
veterans who elected professional occu- 
pational objectives (code groups 0-0 to 
0.3) from 31.3 per cent before counsel- 
ing to 25.7 per cent after counseling. 





—_ 
— 





This reduction is even more significant 
in view of the fact that the latter figure 
includes a sizable group of veterans who 
had no pre-counseling objective. (This 
reduction is not apparent in Table II, 
for the term “professional service” in- 
cludes both professional and semi- 
professional occupations. ) 

Data in both tables indicate that sales 
and clerical objectives were chosen by 
sizable percentages of veterans, al- 
though few had considered these fields 
as possible vocation objectives before 
the counseling process, These data 
seem to indicate that counseling must 
have proceeded along realistic lines be- 
cause these are the fields in which there 
was a local shortage of applicants for 
employment. Veterans who requested 
counseling under Public Law 346 
seemed unaware of these shortages, 
probably because the opportunities in 
these fields were not publicized in the 
dramatic manner of wartime shortages 
in the machine and metal trades. 

Tables III and IV show the direction 
of change in vocational objective from 
the pre-counseling to the post-counsel- 
ing situation. Table V demonstrates the 
extent of that change in terms of job 
titles. 








Tasie IIJ—Vocationat Osyectives SELECTED BY MALE VETERANS AND BY ADJUSTMENT 
Service MALE CLIENTELE 





Adjustment- 
ervice 











Pre-Counseling Post-Counseling Objectives 
Objectives Objectives Per 
Occupational Field Number PerCent Number Per Cent Number Cent 
1, Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry 9 2.9 8 3.5 63 1 
2. Extraction of Mineralls............ 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0 
3. Manufacturing & Mechanical 36 15.7 42 18.3 540 8 
4. Trade .. 28 12.2 49 21.3 1,044 16 
5. Public Service .............0...cccc000. 3 1.3 5 2.2 34 1 
6. Professional Service ................ 82 35.7 74 32.2 1,553 24 
7. Domestic & Personal Service 4 1.7 5 2.2 95 2 
8. Clerical Occupations .............. 12 5.3 38 16.5 1,253 19 
9. Transportation & Communi- 
cation 6 2.6 6 2.6 360 6 
10. Students, Persons Without 
Work Experience (or with- 
out Vocational Objective)... 50 21.7 3 1.3 1,558 24 


230 


100.0 230 100.1 0,500 100 
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TasLe [V—Pre-Service EmployMENT, Post-ServicE EMPLOYMENT, AND VOCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES OF VETERANS 





Pre-Service 


Post-Service 


Pre-Counseling Post-Counseling 








Employment Employment Objectives Objectives 
Occupational Per Per Per er 

Code and Group Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
0-0 to 0-3 

Professional .................. 4 1.7 2 0.9 72 31.3 59 25.7 
0-4 to 0-6 

Semiprofessional .......... 2 0.9 4 1.7 15 6.5 23 10.0 
0-7 to 0-9 Managerial 

and Official .................... 3 1.3 2 0.9 12 5.3 6 2.6 
1-0 to 1-4 Clerical 

& Kindred ...................... 31 13.5 20 8.7 8 3.5 33 14.3 
1-5 to 1-9 

Sales & Kindred.......... 12 5.3 11 4.8 16 7.0 44 19.1 
2-0 Domestic Service.......... 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
2-2 to 2-5 

Personal Service .......... 5 2.2 4 1.7 2 0.9 4 1.7 
2-6 Protective Service........ 2 0.9 3 1.3 3 1.3 4 1,7 
2-8 to 2-9 Building 

Service & Porters ........ 0 0.0 1 0.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 
3-0 to 3-4 Agricultural 

eG eee 2 0.9 2 0.9 4 1.7 4 1.7 
i) ~~ SS aia 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
4 ke ae ': < 0.0 1 0.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 
4&5 Skilled 0.0... 3 13 3 1.3 43 18.7 41 17.8 
6 &7 Semiskilled ................ 24 10.4 10 4.3 4 1.7 8 3.5 
8 & 9 Unskilled ................... 5 2.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.4 
4, 5, 6,7, 8, and 9 Not 

aS 65 28.3 17 7.4 1 0.4 0 0.0 
None 72 31.3 150 65.2 50 21.7 3 1.3 

Total 230 100.2 230 99.9 230 100.0 230 99.8 





* Such as “welder,” “auto mechanic,” “‘pipefitter,”’ etc. 








According to the data presented in 
Table V, more than half the veterans 
who entered the counseling situation 
with a pre-selected, tentative vocational 
objective selected a new objective on the 
basis of the information received during 
the counseling procedure. 








TaBLeE V—CHANGE IN VOCATIONAL OBJEC- 
TIVE RESULTING FROM VOCATIONAL 








CouNSELING 
Status Number PerCent 
Initial objective changed .... 95 41.3 
Initial objective confirmed. 85 37.0 
No initial objective ~............ 50 21.7 
Total 230 100.0 











It is suggested that the ratio of change 
of tentative objectives may be an in- 
direct index to the “efficiency” of a 
guidance center. If too high a number 
Of Leutative qbjectives are confirmed by 
counselors, it may be assumed that 


counselees are not receiving sufficient 
information during the counseling situ- 
ation on which to base a change of vo- 
cational objective. On the other hand, 
if a very high number of tentative ob- 
jectives are changed during the counsel- 
ing situation, this may be an indi- 
cation of highly “directive” methods of 
counseling, provided the group being 
counseled has a normal complement of 
intelligence and education. 


SUMMARY 


The “typical” male veteran who visits 
the Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center in San Francisco in search of 
guidance under Public Law 346 is 23 
years old, white, unmarried, without 
dependents, and is a high-school gradu- 
ate. He is younger and has more edu- 
cation than the male client of the Ad- 
justment Service in New York twelve 
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years ago, and he has more education 
than the “average” G. I. There is an 
even chance that he will be a veteran 
of the Army, and the chances are one 
out of four that his home state is not 
California. The chances are two out of 
three that he has pre-Service vocational 
experience and one out of three that 
he has had significant work experience 
since leaving the Service, at a weekly 
wage approximating $40.00. A larger 
number of this group of veterans had 
pre-Service experience in the manu- 


facturing and mechanical fields as com- 
pared with other fields ; post-Service ex- 
perience was distributed throughout a 
wide variety of fields. Whereas 31 per 
cent of the veterans had selected tenta- 
tive vocational objectives in the pro- 
fessional field before being counseled, 
the percentage of vocational choices in 
this field was reduced to 26 per cent as 
a result of counseling. Fifty-three per 
cent of the veterans who had selected 
tentative objectives changed them as a 
result of the counseling situation. 


State Organization of Journalism Directors in Secondary Schools 


Mr. Chester R. Shuler, Director of Journalism at Bakersfield Junior College, 
has been made Pacific Coast Regional Director of the National Association of 
Journalism Directors for the ensuing year, according to Miss Maude Stauden- 
meyer, President of the National Association of Journalism Directors. He is 
President of the newly organized California State Division of the N.A.J.D., a 
position which he will relinquish to assume his new duties in this region. 

Mr. Shuler’s present concern is that the new organization become a statewide 
success. This California State Division of National Association of Journalism 
Directors was fostered at a state conference and workshop on October 19, 1946, 
held at Bakersfield Junior College by outstanding journalism directors and teach- 
ers of California. The venture received momentum and encouragement from those 
interested persons in California whose efforts have always furthered improvement 
of scholastic journalism—Dr. Chilton R. Bush, Head, Division of Journalism at 
Stanford University ; Clark Grafft, State President, Quill and Scroll ; Dr. Russell 
J. Hammargren, Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; W. Price Robinson, Director of Journalism at Fresno High School; Dr. 
Paul V. Sheehan and Professor John Duke of Fresno State College; Chester R. 
Shuler, who has been interim-president of the new state organization; and others. 
Mr. Shuler has spent much time and effort toward the organization of a state 


journalism directors’ association. 


Since the October conference there have been two meetings of committees to 
formulate and properly authorize a constitution. Over seven hundred statewide 
contacts have since been made, and nearly one hundred responses have signified the 
acceptance of the constitution and support of its organization. 

Journalism teachers over the state will be interested to know that there will be 
a conference and workshop again next fall, October 11, at U.S.C. There will be 
a special effort made to assist teachers and directors of small schools as well as to 
approach the problems of larger institutions. Committees are working on ways 
and means of improving teaching conditions, salary, teaching load, and scholastic 
journalism standards as a whole. Clark Grafft, State President of Quill and Scroll, 
is conference chairman for the fall conference. Mr. Grafft is well-known in the 
field and promises a worth-while conference. 

Charter memberships are open now and until the fall conference at $3.00. All 
those who gave a vote of confidence by signing voting cards should take advantage 
of the charter enrollment. Later enrollment is $5.00. Miss Mabel Stanford of 
Chaffey College, Ontario, chairman of the nominating committee, would be happy 
to know of any who are interested and eligible for membership now before she calls 
her committee meeting. Communications and fees should be addressed to Mrs. 
Frances Fullinwider, interim secretary-treasurer of the state organization, at 


Oxnard Union High School. 


—Mrs. Frances FuLLENwiper, Oxnard Union High School. 











CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Corporate members are entitled to all the professional privileges of the corporation, to bulle- 
tins, periodicals, and reports published by the corporation, and have the right to vote and to 
hold office. The annual membership fee for corporate members is $5. With the payment of 
annual dues, members discharge all financial obligations as members of the Society. 


Pansy Jewett Assort, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Redwood City. 

Mrs. MarGaret L. ANNEAR, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Modesto. 

Dr. JOHN ASELTINE, Principal, San Diego 
Senior High School and Director of Junior 
College Activities, San Diego. 

Warp H. Austin, Principal, Marin Junior Col- 
lege, Kentfield. 

Dr. Frep W. Axe, Boys’ Vice-Principal, Mt. 
Vernon Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

G. J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union High 
School, Fortuna. 

F.Loyp P. BaiLey, President, Santa Rosa 
Junior College, Santa Rosa. 

W. D. Bannister, Principal, Oxnard Union 
High School, Oxnard. 

Dr. MarGARET E. BENNETT, Guidance Depart- 
ment, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena. 
Mrs. HELEN H. BERCKHAN, Social Studies In- 
structor, Thomas Starr King Junior High 

School, Los Angeles. 

Grace VAN Dyke Birp, Director, Bakersfield 
Junior College, Bakersfield. 

FrankK E. BisHop, District Superintendent, 
Corona, 

Maurice G. Buarr, Assistant Superintendent, 
City School Department, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Jesse A. Bonp, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 

RICHARD WARNER Borst, Head of English De- 
partment, Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
lerton. 

Dr. W. T. Boyce, Director, Junior College, 
Fullerton. 

Mrs. ROLLIN Brown, President, California 
Congress of Parents & Teachers, Los 
Angeles. 

BERNICE BuDLONG, Supervisor of Domestic 
Arts, City Schools, San Jose. 

BARBARA BuRKE, Principal, Miss Burke’s 
School, San Francisco. 

H. Warp CAMPBELL, Principal, Elmhurst 
Junior High School, Oakland. 

C. C. CARPENTER, Assistant Superintendent, 
County School Department, Los Angeles. 

A. L. CAULKINS, Registrar, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. 

O. Cooprrriper, Principal, Arcata Union 
High School, Arcata, 

James H. Corson, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Modesto. 

Mrs. Mary M. Cripps, Counselor, Stockton 
High School, Stockton. 

JoHN B. Crosser, District Superintendent, 
Unified School District, Placentia. 

CLARENCE CULLIMORE, Architectural Drawing 
Instructor, High School and Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 

Faro. Davipson, Librarian, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. ALBERTA F. Dozier, English Instructor, 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco. 

Dr. HrramM W. Epwarps, Director of Relations 
with Schools, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

MARGARET H. Erpt, Supervisor of Art, City 
Schools, San Diego. 

Dr. FRANK N. FREEMAN, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley. 

CHester E. Gitpin, Secondary Coordinator, 
yn County School Department, Santa 

a. 
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ARTHUR S. Gist, President, Humboldt State 
College, Arcata. 

B. H. Grispmer, Principal, Porterville Union 
— School and Junior College, Porter- 
ville. 

STANFORD HANNAB, Principal and District Su- 
perintendent, Jefferson Union High School, 
Daly City. 

Harry G. HANSELL, Principal, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. K. HarsBert, Music Department, Col- 
lege of The Pacific and Stockton Junior 
College, Stockton. 

Dr, JoHN W. HarsBeson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 

M. J. Harkness, Principal and District Su- 
perintendent, Victory Valley Union High 
School, Victorville. 

Rusy D. Harris, Assistant Superintendent, 
Ventura School for Girls, Ventura. 

Dr. Irvine J. HARRISON, President, Southern 
California Bible College, Pasadena. 

FRANK A. Heatu, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Clovis. 

W. T. Heims, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond. 

Mrs Epna Hetvey, Journalism Instructor, 
Washington High School, Los Angeles. 
Stewart M. Herriotrr, Science Instructor, 

Junior High School, Eureka. 

CHARLES E. Hicks, Head of Mathematics De- 
partment, David Starr Jordan High School, 
Los Angeles. 


ANDREW P. Hitt, City Superintendent of - 


Schools, Stockton, 

Dr. Merton E. Hix, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 

A. JoHN HINSHAW, Dean of Men, Central 
Junior College, El Centro. 

Harvey J. Hout, Principal, Santa Barbara 
Senior High School, Santa Barbara. 

Mark M. Horton, Coordinator, English and 
Social Studies, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. O. S. HuBBARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Clara County Schools, San Jose. 

Dr. Georce W. Hunter, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 

Dr. Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, Kast Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Davin F. Jackgy, Secretary, California 
Industrial Education Association, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

GERALD L. Jacosus, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Hanford. 


Dr. Harry T. JENSEN, Associate Professor of 
Education, State College, San Jose. 

Dr. Loaz W. JOHNSON, Coordinator of Sec- 
ondary Education, Oroville. 

V. BERNARD JOHNSON, Principal, Amador Val- 
ley Joint Union High School, Pleasanton. 

DonaLp E. Kitcu, Curriculum Coordinator, 
Contra Costa County School Department, 
Martinez. 

Maset P. Kvoster, English Instructor, High 
School, Barstow. 

A. Ewitne KoNoLpD, Principal, Santa Monica 
High School, Santa Monica, 

TuHor KroGu, Principal, Monterey High School, 
Monterey. 

VeERNE S. LANDRETH, Chief, Division of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles. 
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LD E. LAWLESS, Principal, Pierce Joint 
Union High School, Arbuckle. 


Dr. EDWIN A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 


GLENN H. Lewis, Principal, Fullerton Union 
High School, Fullerton. 


Dr. Henry C. LINDGREN, Assistant Chief, Ad- 
visement & Guidance Division, Veterans 
Administration, San Francisco. 


Dr. WriLson LITTLE, Associate Professor of 
> aman University of California, Berke- 
ey. 

Mrs. Emma O. Luxgssers, Instructor in Busi- 
ness Subjects, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario, 

ELIZABETH MATSON, Chairman, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, College of 
The Pacific, Stockton. 

A. L. McCarty, Merced. 


THERON L. McCugn, District Superintendent, 
Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield. 

Dr. H. B. McDaniet, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Stanford University. 


GrorGr R. McKELvtEe, History Instructor, Poly- 
technic High School, Long Beach. 

Dr. J. O. McLAUGHLIN, District Superinten- 
dent, Reedley Joint Union High School Dis- 
trict, Reedley. 

JuLIAN A. McPuHes, President, California 
Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo. 


Dr. Harry M. McPuerson, District Superin- 
tendent, Napa Union High School District, 
Napa. 

T. S. MacQurppy, District Superintendent and 
Principal, Watsonville Union High School, 
Watsonville. 

Mrs. AGNgs W. Meapzg, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Marysville. 

Howarp P. MILuer, Western Manager, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, San Francisco. 

G. MILLAGE MontTGomERY, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, City School Department, Los An- 
geles. 

Harry J. Moors, Principal, Woodrow Wilson 
Senior High School, Long Beach. 

BAYARD Q. MorGAN, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of Northern and Central California, 
Stanford University. 

EpitH L. MossMAN, Mathematics Instructor, 
Richmond High School, Richmond. 

EarL Murray, Assistant Superintendent, 
China Lake School District, Inyokern. 

Dr. Epwarp Nix, Dean of Guidance, Glendale 
College, Glendale. 

Dr. WILLIAM R. ODELL, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 

EUGENE F. OLsoNn, Boys’ Vice-Principal, Ban- 
croft Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Harotp R. OLSON, Principal, Delano High 

School, Delano. 

GoRDON W. Park, City Superintendent of 

Schools, San Bernardino. 


Mrs. MarGARET M. ParRKeER, High School, 
Bakersfield. 


Howarp H. Patter, General Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Second- 
ary Schools, Claremont. 


Dr. Bast H. Pererson, Director, Glendale 
College, Glendale. 

Persis Porter, University High School, Los 
Angeles, 

Epris P. RAHN, Science and Mathematics In- 
structor, Hayward Union High School, 
Hayward. 


JOSEPHINE V. Rauscn, History and Civics 
Teacher, George Washington High School, 


San Francisco, 


W. H. REeI1.y, Principal, Avenal High School, 
Avenal. 

GerTrRuDB E. RenpToRFF, Dean of Girls, Mon- 
terey Union High School, Monterey. 

Mary Sauber, Chairman, English Department, 
High School, Delano. 

W. Ear Sams, Chief, Bureau of Aviation Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Los Angeles. 

ELIZABETH SANDS, Assistant Superintendent, 
City School Department, Los Angeles. 
Harry SARGENT, Phineas Banning Evening 

High School, Wilmington (L. A.). 

Dr. JoHN A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena. 

Sister M. EILeen, Dean, Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles. 

Sister Mary ANNETA, Convent of the Presen- 
tation, San Francisco. 

Sister Rosa DE Lima, Dean, 
Mary’s College, Los Angeles. 

IrnvING W. SmitH, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. SmitTH, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles. 

Dr. HeRMAN A. Spinpt, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of California, Berkeley. 

Roy L. Stone, Photography Instructor, Dor- 
sey High School, Los Angeles. 

MarRIon E. TaGGart, Science Instructor, La 
Cumbre Junior High School, Santa Bar- 
bara. 

CHARLES B. Taytor, Curriculum Coordinator, 
Santa Maria Union High School and Jun- 
ior College, Santa Maria. 

Dr. FRANK W. THOMAS, President, Fresno 
State College, Fresno. 

C. Burton THRALL, County Superintendent of 
Schools, San Bernardino. 

Dr. CLINTON C. TRILLINGHAM, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

PAUL VANDEREIKE, Head, Science Department, 
Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield. 
Mary C. WALKER, Secretary of Placement, 

Mills College, Oakland. 

T. STANLEY WARBURTON, District Superintend- 
ent, Fullerton Union High School District, 
Fullerton, 

Curtis E. WARREN, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco. 

EvUGENE W. WATERMAN, Dean, Central Junior 
College, El Centro, 

Guy A. WEAKLEY, District Superintendent and 
+ aaa Central Junior College, El Cen- 

ro. 

Pau. E. Wess, Assistant Superintendent, City 
School Department, Los Angeles. 

Howarp O. WELTY, Principal, Technical High 
School, Oakland. 

Mrs. MILDRED C. WILBAR, Registrar-Counselor, 
Santa Monica Senior High School, Santa 
Monica. 

LAWRENCE J. WILLIAMS, Principal, Visalia 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Visalia. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 

Hersert S. Woop, Principal, John C. Fremont 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Firaup C. Wooron, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

RicHarp C. Wooron, Secondary Coordinator, 
County School Department, San Diego. 
ARTHUR W. WYNNE, Director, California 

School of Mechanical Arts, San Francisco. 

Dr. F. M. Yocxegy, Principal, Technical Eve- 

ning High School, Oakland. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing the Society under the provisions of Section 
4861 of Chapter 15 of the Education Code. Institutional members receive the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpuCcATION for the library of the school and a copy of the California 
School Directory published in November of each school year. The annual institutional mem- 


bership fee is $10. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Albany : ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alhambra: 
ALHAMBRA City HIGH SCHOOL. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MarRK KEPPEL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Alpaugh: ALPAUGH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alturas: Mopoc UNIon HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anderson: ANDERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Angels Camp: Bret HarTE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Antioch: ANTIOCH-LIVE OaK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Arbuckle: Pierce Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Arcadia: ANOAKIA SCHOOL, 
Arcata: 
ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE. 
Arroyo Grande: Arroyo GRANDE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Atascadero: 
AMERIVET TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
ATASCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auberry: Sierra Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auburn: PLACER UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Azusa: 
Citrus UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
La REw SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PaciFic BIBLE COLLEGE OF AZUSA. 
Bakersfield : 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
McFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL, McFarland. 
SHAFTER HIGH SCHOOL, Shafter. 
Balboa Island: THE MORTIMER SCHOOL. 
Banning: BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Barstow: Barstow UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Berkeley : 
A-TO-ZED HIGH SCHOOL. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 
BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE ANNA HwAD SCHOOL. 
McKINLEY CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beverly Hills: Beverty Hits HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bieber: Breser HIGH SCHOOL. 
Big Creek: Bic CREEK SCHOOL. 
Biggs: Biecs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Big Pine: Big Pings UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bishop: BisHop UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Boonville: ANDERSON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Boulder Creek: BouLDER CREEK UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 
Brawley: BRAWLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Brea: BrREA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: LIserTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Burbank: 
BuRBANK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
JOHN BurRRoOUGHS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VILLA CABRINI ACADEMY. 


Burlingame: BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL. 
Calipatria: CaALIPaATRIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Calistoga: CaListocaA High SCHOOL. 
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Cambria: Coast UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Carlsbad: ARMY AND Navy ACADEMY. 
Carmel: 

CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 

CARMEL ADULT EVENING SCHOOL, 
Carpinteria : 

ARPINTERIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL, 
Caruthers: CARUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cedarville: Surprise VALLEY UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL, 

Centerville : WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Ceres: Ceres UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Chico: 


CuHIco HicH SCHOOL, 
CuHico STATE COLLEGE. 


Chino: CHINO HIGH SCHOOL. 


Chowchilla : CHOWCHILLA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Claremont: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES, GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


GIRLS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF CLAREMONT. 
THE WEBB SCHOOL. 


Clarksburg: CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Clovis: Clovis UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 


Coachella: COACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Coalinga: COoALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HicH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 


Colton: CoLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colusa: CoLusA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Compton: CoMPpTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Concord: Mr. DiaABLO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corcoran: CORCORAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: CORNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corona: CoroNA HIGH SCHOOL, 

Coronado: CoRONADO HIGH SCHOOL. 
Courtland: CouRTLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covelo: RouND VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Crescent City: Dex Norte County HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Crockett: JoHN SwetTr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: JEFFERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Danville: SAN RAMON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Davis: Davis JoInT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Delano: DeLANO JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Denair: DENAIR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Dinuba: DINUBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dixon: Dixon UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 


Dos Palos: Dos PALos JoINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Downey: DowNnry UNION HicGH SCHOOL. 


Dunsmuir: DunsMuIR JoINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Durham: DuRHAM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

El Centro: CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elk Grove: ELK Grove UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: EL MonTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Segundo: Ex. Secunpo HiegH SCHOOL. 
Elsinore: ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Emeryville: Emery JUNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Encinitas: SAN Dreeurro UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Escondido: Esconpipo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Etna: Erna UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Eureka: EuREKA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Exeter: Exeter UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: ArRmMi1so UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook: FALLBROOK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ferndale: F&RNDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fillmore: FILLMORE UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Folsom: 
FoLsom ADULT SCHOOL. 
FoLsoM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fort Bragg: Fort BracG UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fortuna: ForTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FowLer UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
EpIson HicH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL, 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 
FresNo TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
RooseveELT HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Galt: GaLt JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Garden Grove: GARDEN GROVE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Gilroy: GiLroy Hien ScHoot., 

Glendale: 
GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
GLENDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
HERBERT Hoover SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ELe&aAnor J. ToLL JUNtioR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Glendora: Brown SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grass Valley: 


Grass VALLEY Crty ScHooL DistTRICT. 
Grass VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Greenville: GREENVILLE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Gridley: GripLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grossmont: GrosSMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Half Moon Bay: HaLF Moon Bay UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Hamilton City: HAMILTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Hanford: 


HANFORD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
HANFORD JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Hayward: Haywarp UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HEALDSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hemet: HEMET VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hilmar: Hri.Mar UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Hollister: SAN BenrtTo County HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Hollywood : 
BLACK-FoxE MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Miss GInetTre SCHOOL. 
HOLLYWOOD PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. 
THe Mar-KEN SCHOOL. 


Holtville: Ho_tvitte UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hopland: HopLanp UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 
UNION HieH SCHOOL. 


Imperial: IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 


Independence: OWENS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Inglewood : 
CENTINELA VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
DIstTRICcT. 
INGLEWoop CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
INGLEWOOD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION. 
INGLEWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
LEUZINGER HicH SCHOOL, Lawndale. 
Ione: IonE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Jackson: JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Kelseyville: KELSEYVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Kentfield: Marin District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kine City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Kingsburg: KInGsBurG JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Lafayette: ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Laguna Beach: LaGuNA BEACH JUNIOR- 
Senror HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lakeport: CLEAR LAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HiGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 


Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La Verne: 


BoniITA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
LA VERNE COLLEGE. 


Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: 


AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL, Avenal. 
LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Live Oak: Live OaK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopt UNIon HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lomita: CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL, Rolling 
Hills. 
Lone Pine: Longe PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 
AVALON HIGH SCHOOL, AVALON, SANTA 
CATALINA ISLAND. 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Davin STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
PROGRESS SCHOOL. 
RUTHERFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Angeles: 
Bett-SoutH Gats EvENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ Asso- 
CIATION. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTHERN SECTION. 
CATHEDRAL HiGH SCHOOL. 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE. 
JoHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
HicH SCHOOL 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN EVENING HIGH 
ScHOOL 
FREMONT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 
HoLLYWoop EVENING H1GH SCHOOL. 
Ho.iywoop HicH ScHOOL, Hollywood. 
HUNTINGTON PARK HIGH SCHOOL, Hunt- 
ington Park. 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE. 
IMMACULATE HEART HIGH SCHOOL, 
Davip STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 
THOMAS STARR KING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Los Angeles ( apne ed 
Los ANGELES COLLEG 
Horace MANN f~—ony HicH SCHOOL. 
MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL. 
MrT. CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Mount SAINT ‘Yy’s COLLEGE, 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 
PaGE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
SAINT AGNES’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sr. Mary’s ACADEMY. 
San Pupro HicH ScHOOL, San Pedro. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
VAN Nuys HIGH SCHOOL, Van Nuys. 
FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 
Los Banos: West Sip—k UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Molinos: Los MoLinos HigH SCHOOL. 
Los Olivos: MIDLAND SCHOOL. 
Lower Lake: LOWER LAKE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Loyalton: LoYALTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Madera: MADERA UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Maricopa: MARICOPA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Martinez:ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Marysville: 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION. 
MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Maxwell: MaAxWwELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: Fatt River JoINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Menlo Park: MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 


Merced: Mercep UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Miranda: SouTH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto: 

Mopgsto Crty SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

MopEsTo EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 

HicH SCHOOL. 
MopgestTo HicH SCHOOL. 
Mopgesto JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


Montebello: MONTEBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DIsTRICT. 


Monterey: MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Moorpark: MoorRPARK MEMORIAL UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Morgan Hill: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Napa: Napa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
National City: 
oes Y Vista JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Chula 
NATIONAL City Junior HicH SCHOOL. 


SouTHWEsT JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL, Nestor. 
SWEETWATER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Needles: NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Newport Beach: NgewPporT HARBOR UNION 
HicH ScHOOL.. 


North Sacramento: 
SCHOOL. 


Norwalk: ExceLsiorn UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OaKDaLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


GRANT UNION HIGH 
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Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
HoLy NAMgES CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL, 
McCLymMonpDs HIGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
PRESCOTT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
San LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, San Leandro. 
TECHNICAL H1iGH SCHOOL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Ojai: 
NoORDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL. 
THE THACHER SCHOOL, 
VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Ontario: CHAFFfZY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orosi: Orost UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HIGH SCHOOL. 


Palo Alto: 
CAS8TILLEJA SCHOOL. 
Miss HARKER’sS SCHOOL. 
JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
PaLo ALTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pasadena: 
CHARLES W. ELIoT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Altadena. 
MAYFIELD SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD 
JESUS. 


JOHN Muir JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE, 

WESTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Paso Robles: Paso ROBLES UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Perris: Perris UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pittsburg: PirrspurG HIGH SCHOOL. 


Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 
SCHOOL. 

Point Arena: POINT ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Pomona: 


Mt. SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE. 
Pomona City HigH SCHOOL DIstTRICT. 


Porterville: PorTERVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Portola: PorTOLA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Puente: PUENTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Quincy: Quincy HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ramona: RAMONA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Raymond: RAYMOND GRANITE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Red Bluff: . 
ACADEMY OF OuR LADY OF MERCY. 
Rep BLurFr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Redlands: 

REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 


Redondo Beach: 
SCHOOL. 


Redwood City: Sequoia UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Reedley: REEDLEY JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Richmond: 


EL CrEerRRITO JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
El Cerrito. 
RICHMOND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Rio Vista: Rio Vista JoINnT UNION 
SCHOOL, 

Ripon: RIPON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Riverdale: RIVERDALE HIGH SCHOOL, 

Riverside: 


CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Roseville: 
ROSEVILLE City SCHOOL DisTRICT. 
ROSEVILLE UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Ross: THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL. 
Sacramento: 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Kit CARSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS SCHOOL. 


LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


C. K. McCLatcHy SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


SACRAMENTO COLLEGE. 

SACRAMENTO EVENING COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
STANFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SuTTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Salinas: 
SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Andreas: 
SCHOOL, 


San Anselmo: SAINT ANSELM’s HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Bernardino: 
City ScHOoL DIsTRICT. 


REDONDO UNION HIGH 


HIGH 


CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
San Diego: 
RICHARD HENRY DANA JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


La JOLLA HIGH SCHOOL, La Jolla. 


Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Digco HiegH SCHOOL. 

SAN Dimco VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Wooprow WILSON JuNIon HicH SCHOOL. 
San Francisco: 


CoGSWELL POLYTECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
GirRLs HIGH SCHOOL. 

Lux COLLEGE. 

MISSION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Music AND ARTS INSTITUTE OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


Notre Dame Des VICTOIRES HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. Bricip HiegH SCHOOL. 
Str. Pau.’s HicH SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CiTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL, 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SARAH Drx HAMLIN SCHOOL. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
HERBERT Hoover JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN JOSE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE. 
SAN JosE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOO.. 
SAN Jose UNIFIED City SCHOOL DIsTRICT. 
WILLOW GLEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


San Luis Obispo: SAN LuIs OBISPO HIGH 
ScHOOL DISTRICT. 


San Marino: SAN MARINO PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 
San Mateo: 
SAN MATEO DisTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN MATEO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Rafael: SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: 
CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CuMBRE JuNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
La LOMA FELIZ SCHOOL. 
MARYMOUNT SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: 
HoLty Cross GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Cruz City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Santa Cruz HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Santa Monica: 


St. Montca’s HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
SANTA MONICA CITY COLLEGE. 

SantTA Monica CrTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA MoNIcA TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Santa Rosa: 
SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 
URSULINE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HiegH SCHOOL. 


Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Simi: Simi VALLEY HicH SCHOOL. 


Sonoma: SONOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOE. 


Sonora: SoNoRA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN 
MARINO HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


South San Francisco: SouTH SAN FRANCISCO 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Stanford University: APPOINTMENT SERVICE, 
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Stockton: 
EpIsonN HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 


STOCKTON EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION. 


STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Strathmore: STRATHMORE 
SCHOOL, 
Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Susanville: LAssEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Sutter: 


East NicoLaus HigH SCHOOL, East Nico- 
laus. 
SuTTER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sutter Creek: SuTTER CREEK UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Taft: 
TaFT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Tarr UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COL- 


UNION HIGH 


LEGE, 

Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Trona: TRONA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tulare: 
TULARE City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Turlock: TuRLOCK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Tustin: TusTIN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Upland: BEULAH COLLEGE. 
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Upper Lake: Upprr LAKE UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL, 
Vallejo: 
VALLEJO JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL, 


VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, 


Ventura: 
VENTURA CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
VENTURA EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Victorville: VicToR VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Visalia : 
VISALIA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VISALIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Vista: Vista JuUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Watsonville: WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL, 
Weaverville: Triniry County HIGH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: WerstTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Whittier : 


WHITTIER COLLEGE. 

WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Williams: WILLIAMS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Willits : 

LAYTONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, Laytonville. 

WILLITS UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Willows: GLENN CouNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Winters: WINTERS JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Woodlake: WoopLAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Woodland: WoopLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
Yreka: 

TULE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, Tulelake. 

WEED HIGH SCHOOL, Weed. 

YREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 

Yuba City: Yusa City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The teachers of any school having an Institutional Membership in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are eligible to join together in a group subscription to the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. The only requirement is that one-third of the faculty mem- 
bers must receive the JOURNAL, either as members of the Society or as participants in the group 
plan. Each teacher receiving the JoURNAL through the group plan pays only $1 for the eight 





issues regularly published during the year. Group susbcriptions can be started at any time. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Avenal: AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bakersfield : 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
EAST BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
KEENE SCHOOL, Keene. 
Burbank: 

BURBANK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

JoHN BuRROUGHS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colton: CoLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colusa: CoLusa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Delano: DELANO JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 

Grass Valley: Grass VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Holtville: HoLtTvILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kernville: KERNVILLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lemoore: LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lindsay: LINDSAY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Los Angeles: OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 

Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Madera: MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McFarland: McFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto: MopEsto JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Needles: NEEDLES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Oakland: 
FREMONT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Red Bluff: Rep BLurF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redwood City: SzQqQuola UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Reedley: REgDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Francisco: 
GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Jose: ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN MaA- 
RINO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stockton: 
EpIison HiGH SCHOOL, 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Trona: TRONA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: WerestTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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LIFE CORPORATE MEMBERS 
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Dr. Eart P. ANDREEN, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 

Dr. ErHet Percy Anprus, Vista. 

Arnotp C. Arco, District Superintendent, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City. 

R. F. Asprna.i, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion and Principal, Evening High School, 
Fresno. 

J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

Wayne F. Bowen, Principal, Vernon City 
School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. B. Brooks, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

Capt. De_zert Brunton, Sanger. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD J. CLoup, President, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco. 

Dr. Grtpert A. Cottyer, District Superin- 
tendent, Lassen Union High School Dis- 
trict, Susanville. 

Dr. Auprey A. Douctass, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Chief 
of Division of Teacher Education, State 
Department, Sacramento. 

T. A. Exzesrap, District Superintendent, 
Coalinga Union High School District, 
Coalinga. 

WituraM F. Ewrne. (Deceased.) 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Harvey H. Ferris, Principal and District 
Superintendent, Coast Union High School, 
Cambria. 

Dr. Lowe tt C. Frost, Hollywood 

Dr. GeorcE H. Geyer, Director, State Com- 
mission on School Districts, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

Ropert R. Hartzet, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 

Annie G. Harvey, Fresno. 

Artuur C. Hearn, Director, Curriculum 
and Guidance, Coronado. 

Dr. WALTER R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Ciarence G. Herxner, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

Dr. C. L. Hucues, Pacific Area Office, 
American Red Cross, San Francisco. 

Dr. Jere E. Hurtey, District Superintend- 
ent, Siskiyou Joint Union High School 
District, Yreka. 

ZetmMaA L. Huxtaste, Training Teacher, 
English, Susan Miller Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles. 





FERDINAND J. Lapeyri, Instructor, Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Joun B. Lemos, President, Salinas Junior 
College, Salinas. 

Epwarp Y. Lrnpsay, Head of Foreign Lan- 
guage Department, Grant Union High 
School, North Sacramento. 

Frank B. Linpsay, Assistant Superintend- 
ent and Chief of Division of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. 

J. R. McKriuop. ( Deceased.) 

Ruopa McRag, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland. 

Mitton Newmark, Attorney at Law, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

Attiio G. Parisi, Los Angeles. 

A. G. Paut, President, Riverside College, 
Riverside. 

F. J. Prrssie, Coordinator of Cooperative 
Education, City School Department, Sac- 
ramento. 

Dr. WILt1AM M. Proctor. ( Deceased.) 

Jesse E. Ratusun, Vice-Principal, Portola 
Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Horace M. Resox. ( Deceased.) 

Dr. Epwarp H. Reprorp, Coordinator of 
Adult Education, San Francisco. 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Los Angeles. 

O. I. Sco MAeELz zz, Principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Marjorie Nicwots Sura, Vice-Principal, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. CornELIusS H. Siemens, Director, 
Compton College, Compton. 

Lee Roy Smrru, Principal, San Fernando 
High School, San Fernando. 

Dr. Atice BALL StrurHers, Principal, 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Ruts G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Dr. FranK C. Touton. ( Deceased.) 

J. Burton Vascue, Director of Curriculum 
and Supervisor of Instruction, Placer 
County School Department, Auburn. 

Herten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- 
ning High School and Junior College, 
Salinas. 

Purese Ward, Vice-Principal, Marina Adult 
School, San Francisco. 

Dr. Freperick J. WeersING, Pasadena. 

Dr. HerMAN P. Winn, Coordinator, Phi- 
neas Banning Junior-Senior High School, 
Wilmington (L. A.). 
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Important New Science Texts 
Ready This Spring 


| BASIC CHEMISTRY 


BAYLES and MILLS 


An approach that considers the “why and how” of chemistry, as 
well as the what. 


Emphasis is placed upon reflective study and upon the inductive 
| method of arriving at principles. 


Coherent development is an outstanding quality. 


Uses Meggers 1947 revision of the periodic table with 96 elements. 


BASIC BIOLOGY 


i 
| 
| 
FENTON and KAMBLY | 


Covers all the biological concepts essential to a high-school course. 
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Observation and reflection, before organization of thought and | 
conclusion is the technique emphasized. ! 
| 


Coherence is outstanding in the development of the material. 


Unlimited in geographical scope, dealing with all of our land. 
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